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LITERATURE. 


TWO INDIAN GOVERNORS. 
The Marquess Wellesley: Architect of Empire. 
An Historie Portrait. By W. M. Torrens, 
M.P. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Lord Minto in India: Life and Letters of 
Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Niece, 
the Countess of Minto. (Longmans.) 


Apmittine that historical contrasts are no 
less deceitful than historical parallels, we are 
- compelled by the contemporaneous pub- 
ication of these two volumes to institute a 
comparison which has before now suggested 
itself to students of Indian history. The 
Marquess Wellesley was Governor-General of 
India from 1798 to 1805, and the Earl of 


order, his successor. The former waged war 
with Tippu in the south and with the 
Mahrattas in the north ; and by his conquests 
fixed the political boundaries as they remained 
almost to our own day. The latter lived at 
peace with his neighbours, and negotiated 
treaties of amity with the remote kingdoms 
of Persia, Afghanistan, the Punjab, and 
Scinde. The former organised victory and 
extended the pomoeriwm ; the latter settled a 
series of civil difficulties, and restored equili- 
brium to the finances, Nor was this difference 
in their careers due solely to external circum- 
stances. It followed naturally from their 
characters, and from the theory of politics 
which they professed. Wellesley was of Irish 
extraction, endowed with the political genius 
and restless ambition of his countrymen. A 
personal favourite of Pitt, he received his 
policy from the lips of his master, and on his 
Voyage out to India revolved imperial schemes 
of annexation, which he forthwith carried 
into execution in defiance of the East India 
Company. Minto was a Scotchman, cautious 
and painstaking, the head of a department 
rather than an irresponsible chief. He was 
trained in the school of Burke to sympathise 
with the wrongs of the natives, and to devote 
his energies to the improvement of the 
administrative machine. He was ever mindful 
of the pacific instructions given him by the 
Court of Directors, and of their pecuniary 
interests. The same contrast appears in small 
things as well as great. Wellesley built the 
overnment House at Calcutta, where he 
maintained a state surpassing that of King 
George at Windsor. He never went abroad 
Without the escort of a magnificent body- 
guard, and he revelled in the novel appellation 
of Captain General. His pride was sorely tried 
by the disillusion which attended his return 
to England. Minto, on the other hand, lived 








at ease only in the retirement of his country 





house at Barrackpore, and was always counting 
the years and months till he should return to 
the quiet home on Teviot side, which he was 
destined never to see again. It may perhaps 
be thought fanciful if we extend our com- 
parison to the style of the two books before 
us. Mr. Torrens has adopted the manner of 
a professional man of letters somewhat over- 
weighted by the dignity of his subject. 
Lady Minto, on the other hand, dwells mainly 
upon the domestic virtues of her great-uncle, 
quoting from his private letters more freely 
than from his official despatches. The one 
poses as the historiographer of a public career ; 
the other has embalmed a family tradition. 
Hitherto, the main source of information 
concerning the Marquess Wellesley has been 
the six volumes of Despatches, Minutes, and 
Correspondence, edited by Montgomery Mar- 
tin, of which a selection was published by 
Prof. Sidney Owen in 1877. There is also 
in existence a Life, in three volumes, by 
Pearce, but we are ignorant of its value. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Torrens’ mode of 
treatment that he nowhere mentions either of 
these authorities. And yet it cannot be said 
that they are superseded by the present work, 
for our author, in his laudable desire to 
compose a drama of character, has been 
somewhat unduly neglectful of incident. 
Facts and dates are omitted, in order that 
motives may be fully explained, or a sen- 
tence receive an epigrammatic turn. Perhaps 
biography gains what history has lost. The 
volume is not too long to prevent ‘our com- 
prehending in one view the whole of a many- 
sided life. The first Latin verse-writer of his 
time at Eton and Oxford, the youthful Irish 
patriot and friend of Grattan, in later days 
the honoured disciple of Pitt, the aggressive 
Governor-General, the short-lived Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs—all these many parts are 
shown to be the natural development of 
one and the same character. To understand 
rightly such a character is in itself a political 
lesson, more important than to be able to 
disentangle the intrigues that preceded the 
Mahratta War. Io Mr. Torrens’ eyes Welles- 
ley, as a statesman, was greater in promise 
than in performance. Even in India he left 
his work half finished, having been recalled 
before the conclusion of a permanent peace. 
On his return home he was pointed at as the 
heir of Pitt and the necessary Premier. But 
he lacked the knowledge of parliamentary 
tactics, and disdained to sit in a Cabinet on 
terms of equality with his colleagues. Above 
all, his own self-confidence failed him at more 
than one crisis of affairs. Since he could not 
be first Minister, he consented to withdraw from 
the political field and become Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, where his love of display and inde- 
pendence could have full scope. He was not 
long enough a member of the Lower House to 
learn that the Constitution has no place for 
one who will not accept the restraints of 
responsibility to Parliament and the con- 
stituencies. In delineating the vicissitudes of 
such a career, Mr. Torrens has taken pains to 
show that he is entirely free from the besetting 
vice of biographers which takes its name from 
the inimitable Boswell. If practical acquaint- 


ance with affairs has qualified him to explore 
the maze of political ambition, it has not 
cured him of the tricks of literary embellish- 






ment. Anxious for dramatic effect, he has not 
scrupled to aim some of his most pointed 
shafts at the breast of his own hero. 
The “ coxcomb of four-and-twenty,” “ begot- 
ten and bred in prodigality and pluck,’ 
becomes “the brilliant and ambitious aristocrat 
in the prime of life,” who “ imdited paeans of 
triumph which have no parallel in the annals 
of self-glorification.” Indeed, our author's 
exaggerated use of the picturesque style forms 
a serious drawback to his material accuracy. 
He has evidently devoted much research to 
the study of Wellesley’s Indian career. But 
if he had subjected his proofs to the criticism 
of some Anglo-Indian friend, he would have 
been saved from talking of “ the outlandish 
logic of Menu,” and from calling Hyder Ali 
“an Arab mercenary.”’ As regards such 
combinations as ‘“ white-faced irresistibles” 
and ‘legions of horse,’ Mr. Torrens is of 
course entitled to draw his own line between 
rhetoric and bombast; but, in the name of 
historical truth, we protest against the anach- 
ronism involved in his frequent use of the 
word ‘ Viceroy.” 

The fame of Minto has been unduly 
eclipsed by that of Wellesley. It was his 
fate to represent that period of tranquillity 
which in public affairs, as in commerce, 
seems to alternate at recurring intervals 
with a period of activity. History has per- 
versely chosen to remember the petty em- 
barrassments of his civil administration, and 
to forget the uniform success of his foreign 
policy, which was effective rather than 
brilliant. The publication of his Indian 
correspondence, which has been edited with 
much discretion and good taste, will go far 
towards correcting the injustice of posterity. 
The character of the man needed no apology. 
The charm of his manners in private life was 
only equalled by his ungrudging devotion to 
public business; and it was by the force of 
his personal influence that he managed to 
overcome the opposition directed against 
Government by two formidable sections of 
the Anglo-Indian community. But his career 
as Governor did require the rehabilitation 
which it here receives. Not that Lady 
Minto brings forward excuses, or deliberately 
assumes the part of an advocate. Minto’s 
own letters are his best monument. The 
general aim of his foreign policy is shown to 
have been scarcely less imperial than that of 
Wellesley himself, though modified by regard 
to financial considerations and the opinions 
of other people, to both of which Wellesley 
was deaf. Runjeet Singh restricted to the 
west bank of the Sutlej, and a defensive 
alliance signed with the King of Cabul, 
may be less splendid achievements than the 
storming of Seringapatam or the humiliation 
of Scindiah; but they were won by diplo- 
macy, not by bloodshed, and their results en- 
dured for more than a generation. Even as 
a conqueror Minto may claim the attention of 
those who care to record only the extension of 
the empire. He planned the expedition 
which captured without a blow the French 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, and he 
accompanied in person the force which drove 
the French out of Java by hard fighting. On 
the voyage to Java his personal staff included 
the ill-fated Leyden, Orientalist and poet, 
whose sudden death at Batavia was directly 
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induced by the enthusiasm with which he 
plunged into a dark and chilly library. The 
story of Minto’s own death is scarcely less 
pathetic. He had come home to England 
somewhat indifferent to the implied censure cast 
upon him by his supersession by the Marquis 
of Hastings, and eager only to rejoin his wife 
and family in Scotland, and spend the 
remainder of his years among his own people. 
Lingering for a few, days in London, it: 
became his melancholy duty to attend the 
funeral of his brother-in-law, Lord Auckland. 
The burial took place in the country and at 
night, in a cold, drizzling rain. The pro- 
cession from London and back occupied five 
hours. Little wonder that Minto, just 
arrived from a seven years’ sojourn in a 
tropical country, himself caught a fatal chill 
by the side of Auckland’s grave. Still his 
one desire was to reach home; but he could 
get no farther than Stevenage on the 
northern road, where he died in the inn, 
comforted, indeed, by the presence of his son, 
but without having looked again upon the 
face of his wife. After such an end, who 
could be extreme to criticise either the life or 
the letters which were thus interrupted ? 
But we have already expressed our opinion 
that Lord Minto’s reputation will gain the 
more it is known. Jas. 8. Corron. 








Russia Before and After the War. By the 
Author of “ Society in St. Petersburg,” &e. 
Translated from the German (with later 
additions by the Author) by Edward 
Fairfax Taylor. (Longmans.) 

Tue author of the two series of Bilder aus 

der Peterburgischen Gesellschaft, only the 

first of which has been made familiar to the 

English public by a translation, is certainly 

one of the best-informed of all writers about 

Russian society and Russian statesmen. He 

is familiar with the whole career of every 

Russian of note, especially with those portions 

on which the gossip of St. Petersburg and 

Moscow ean throw light. His present work 

will even augment the reputation he enjoys 

as a keen and shrewd observer of what is 
going on in those capitals, a trustworthy 
chronicler of the otherwise unreported events 
which have lately taken place there, an in- 
valuable preserver of scandals which might 
otherwise be lost to fame. His portraits are 
excellent, whether he brings before our eyes 
agitators like Herzen and Bakunin; or that 
amiable and aristocratic poet, the late Prince 

Peter Viazemsky, or the Slavophil contro- 

versialist, Yury Samarin; or Prince Tcher- 

kassky, the reorganiser of Poland and Bulgaria, 
all of whom now belong to the past, and to 
each of whom separate chapters are devoted. 

So long as he deals with biography, he is 

always, not only instructive, but amusing. 

His brilliant memoirs must not, however, be 

accepted as complete biographies. They 

represent the men whom he describes as they 
appeared to the;world of society, and so far 
they represent them remarkably well. They 
are as a general rule compiled with singular 
impartiality, though a somewhat cynical 
disbelief in the merits of any Russian 
man of influence makes itself manifest 
throughout. It would be difficult to say 
to what Russian party he belongs, except to 


the Liberal party in general—if, indeed, he 
belongs to any party. His translator Jays 
great stress in his Preface on the fact that the 
author of the work “ not only writes with the 
authority of one familiar with the conditions 
of social and political life in Russia, but deals 
with the subject as a Russian.” Russian 
subject he may be. But whether he is a Russian 
by blood as well as by domicile may be 
doubted. From the very interesting account 
which he gives of his student-life at St. 
Petersburg it seems probable that he is 2 
Livonian or a Courlander. The University 
of Dorpat, he tells us, although the lectures 
given there were all in German, demanded 
from every candidate for admission “an 
amount of acquaintance with the Russian 
language which the writer was not able to 
master.’’ He is then really a German, which 
accounts for his writing in German, and 
generally in a German newspaper, the Weue 
Freie Presse. Now a German, though edu- 
cated in Russia, is very seldom in sympathy 
with Russian thought; and his explanations 
of the events of the day, the popular move- 
ments, the oscillations in public feeling, of 
which he is conscious, are as often based upon 
ingenious hypotheses as upon a correct appre- 
ciation of existing facts. 

Among the most interesting chapters of 
the work are those which describe the want 
of organisation, and the corruption and 
jobbery, which brought the Russian army 
during the war with Turkey to the brink of 
ruin, and inflicted so much suffering upon the 
soldiers who fought so bravely, and often 
upon the people in whose cause they were 
supposed to be fighting. The effect produced 
in Russia by the wanton waste of life at 
Plevna is excellently described, and also the 
return of the Emperor after that stronghold 
had fallen, when 
‘his pale and mournful face, his hair now 
turned completely gray, and the painful efforts 
he betrayed to maintain his wonted soldierly 
bearing and upright carriage, troubled as he 
was with asthma—all this showed only too 
plainly that-the anxious months of the summer 
and autumn, spent in the peasant’s cottage at 
Gorny Studen, had seriously shaken his health.” 


The author always speaks of the Emperor 
with much sympathy, and of the Cesarevitch 
(the Czarevitch he is called throughout, in 
compliance, we suppose, with ‘‘ established 
error”) he gives a very favourable account. 
It is a refreshing change to turn from the 
unfounded rumours with which the foreign 
correspondents of some journals have lately 
favoured the public to the following state- 
ments of fact made by a really well-informed 
writer. They refer to the period which fol- 
lowed the fall of Plevna. 


‘*It was no secret that the heir to the throne 
differed totally from his father on questions of 
momentous importance, and that he made no 
attempt to conceal this difference of opinion. 
ao In his opinion, the internal administra- 
tion of Russia required a searching reform, 
supported by the co-operation of Russian so- 
ciety, and her foreign policy needed bold and 
resolute action, bold enough to satisfy the 
wishes of the National party and disarm all 
possible elements of opposition. . There 
were other differences also of a more delicate 
nature. The Czarevitch, whose private and 
domestic life was exemplary, had never disguised 
his unfayourable opinion of the character and 











military qualifications of his uncle, the Grand ? 
Duke Nicholas, and since the disaster at Plevna 
had become his open and determined enemy.” 


But the chapters which will be read jnst 
now with most interest are those which 
describe the recent revolutionary movements 
and attempt to point out in what they will 
result. They may be recommended to the 
attention of ali who wish to obtain a clear 
idea of the present position of Russia, and to 
understand what are the causes which have 
brought it about. The author believes that 
‘by far the greater portion of educated 
Russians shared the opinion which the pro- 
vincial delegates of Tschernigoff had wished to 
express in their loyal address to the Emperor, 
but which was expunged at the urgent desire 
of the Governor, M. Daragan. ‘It is a delu- 
sion,’ so ran the original text, ‘to think that 
anarchical ideas can be destroyed by measures 
of violence. These ideas live and flourish so 
long as they find a favourable soil, and the 
persons whom it is intended to suppress are 
replaced by others.’” 

Count Tolstoy, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, he denounces in very strong 
language, on account of “the brutality with 
which he has attempted to carry out his 
system, to destroy the independence of the 
professorial body at the universities, and to 
silence every expression of criticism on his 
actions.””> When that Minister, in December 
1878, demanded a report from the Academical 
Senate at St. Petersburg on the causes of the 
spirit of disaffection prevailing among the 
students, “ the Senate told him in plain words 
that it was due simply and solely to the 
harshness and tyrannical folly of his dealings 
with them.” There are many officials in 
other countries, as well as in Russia, who 
recognise “no argument but force.” At the 
present moment such persons have the power 
given to them in Russia of causing immense 
suffering, of producing widespread irritation, 
and of fanning that revolutionary fire which 
milder measures might abate. 

It is always dangerous to predict, especially 
when the future of Russia is the subject of 
the prediction. The author of the present 
work does not venture on a bare statement 
of what is about to be. He wisely shelters 
himself behind a cautious “should,” a 
prudent “if.” All that is just now -de- 
manded by Liberals who are not fanatics, 
he says, is “that society in Russia should 
have a controlling share in the administra- 
tion,’’ so as to ensure “ more uniformity, more 
method, and more legality in administrative 
and financial matters.” Then he proceeds to 
say, “Should the present Emperor have the 
courage to make such a concession ; should 
he have the wisdom to reconcile to his 
dynasty the western provinces of his empire 
by enlisting in his support their national, 
ecclesiastical, and historical peculiarities” — 
that is to say, to give to Poland and the 
Baltic Provinces all that they want—* then 
there is a hope that this dynasty may keep 
the power in their hands, and be powerlil 
enough to stem the rising flood of diseontent.” 
But if, he says, the Government continues to 
act as it is now acting, it will soon “have 
difficulties and dangers to confront such a4 
find no parallel even in the present situation.” 
This lasié utterance is oracularly vague. More 
definite is his statement that “ the fickleness 
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and irresolution of the masses are nearly un- 
jimited,” but it scarcely inspires confidence. 
To their Church and to their reigning family, 
the Russian masses have for generation after 
neration been resolutely staunch. The wild 
utterances of the revolutionists find no response 
in the hearts of the many millions of the 
common people. Nor will the following 
prediction, modified as it is by the insertion of 
such saving words as “ the probability is,” be 
endorsed by every observer of what is taking 
place in Russia :— 
“Should it come to pass that, not Alexander IL. 
but the heir to his crown, who is pledged 
already to fulfil the desires of his future subjects, 
undertakes the ‘ great reform,’ then the proba- 
bility is that this reform will open the door 
toa revolution the like of which has never yet 
been witnessed in Russia.” 
In his concluding sentence the author openly 
expresses his opinion that a revolution is 
“now imminent in Russia,’ and that it 
“implies a terrible danger to European peace 
and civilisation.” {A Russian professor of 
great learning and, intelligence, it may be 
observed, {visited our country not long ago, 
and came to the fconclusion that in a few 
years there will be a Red Republic in 
England! W. R. S. Rausron, 








The Life of Benedict! Arnold: his Patriotism 
and his Treason." ’By Isaac N. Arnold. 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.; London: 
Nimmo & Bain.) 


Tue author of this volume is careful to point 
out that the only relationship between him 
and the person of whom he treats grows out 
of their descent from a common ancestor who 
lived some three centuries ago. His motive 
for writing the book was evolved, he says, out 
of “the conviction that General Arnold has 
not had fair treatment ;”’ and, in order ‘ that 
his life as a patriot and soldier should be 
truthfully told,” he lays before the world a 
careful and, so far as can be seen, an accurate 
account of Arnold’s career before his treason, 
which was unquestionably one of the most 
successful, most distinguished, and most 
reputable on record so far as the officers of 
the American army of the Revolution were 
concerned. But all this has been done before. 
There has never been a respectable and respon- 
sible American historian, from the earliest 
period to the present day, who has not done 
ample justice to the early history of Benedict 
Amold, for it was inseparable from the 
national history. As his present biographer 
rightly says, if, instead of being only severely 
wounded on the battle-field of Saratoga, of 
Which he was the real hero, he had died on that 
eventful day, ‘‘his name would have been 
canonised in American history, and his faults 
and foibles would have been lost in the blaze of 
glory which would have encircled it.”’ All this 
may be freely admitted, and, indeed, no one 
ever thought of denying it, or that Arnold was 
on several occasions wronged, even greatly 
Wronged, by the governing powers under 
Which he served. These wrongs, however, 
Were of that character which men of honour 
of all nations and in all ages, both in civil and 
Mm military life, have usually met by the 
Tesignation of the posts they held, for they 
Consisted in promotions over his head of his 
inferiors in rank to dignities to which, by his 





services, he was clearly entitled. In one in- 
stance, it is true, the same superior powers 
ordered him to be publicly reprimanded 
for what, at the worst, was a trifling indis- 
cretion; but Washington himself, on whom 
the task was imposed, marked his sense of 
the stupidity of the court-martial, and ex- 
pressed his own estimate of the character and 
eareer of the culprit before him, by couching 
his reprimand in such language that it became 
at once a rebuke to the former and a compli- 
ment to the latter. 

Let it be said at once that the present 
biographer does not attempt to palliate the 
guilt of Arnold’s final treason. In the closing 
lines of his Introduction he. says :—*‘ For 
General Arnold, the patriot and soldier, I ask 
a fair hearing and justice ; for Benedict Arnald, 
the traitor, I have no plea but ‘ guilty.’ ” 
What oecasion, then, for another volume of four 
hundred pages? Arnold’s own countrymen, 
and the world so far as it is concerned, freely 
admit that down toa certain period his career 
was one worthy of all praise. It may be, 
and is, fully conceded that as a ‘patriot and 
soldier” he was not excelled by Washington 
himself, and nothing is more certain than that 
down to the last moment of his connexion 
with the American service he possessed the 
entire confidence of his distinguished Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This fact alone is a sufficient 
response to the present plea for “ a fair hear- 
ing and justice for General Arnold, the patriot 
and soldier.” 

But when we are asked, as we are asked 
in the present instance, to look upon, not, as 
in the song, “two single gentlemen rolled 
into one,” but upon one individual subdivided 
into two, the proposition becomes almost too 
absurd for serious consideration. ‘There §is, 
however, one fact on record which goes far 
to justify it, and we give the benefit of it to 
the proposer. When Arnold, after his treason, 
enguired of an American officer whom he had 
taken prisoner what would be his own fate 
if he should chance to fall into the hands of 
his old comrades, the reply was, ‘ They would 
cut off your leg that was wounded at Quebec 
and Saratoga, and bury it with all the honours 
of war, but the rest.of you they would hang 
on a gibbet.’’ That wounded leg might 
fairly represent ‘ General Arnold, the patriot 
and soldier,” and the remainder of the carcass 
as fairly “ Benedict Arnold, the traitor.” 
Thus far we may accept the proposed subdivi- 
sion, but beyond this it is impossible to follow 
the .present biographer. It was precisely 
what the man was that made him what he 
became—the most infamous traitor in modern, 
if not all, history. His previous character 
and abilities, his splendid career, and his 
magnificent services to these whom he after- 
wards sought to betray only served to render 
his downfall the greater. Who would at- 
tempt to rehabilitate the Prince of Darkness 
on the miserable plea that he was once an 
Angel of Light? Yet the effort would 
be as feasible as that which seeks to 
reinstate ‘Benedict Arnold, the traitor,” 
in the position he once held in the eati- 
mation of his countrymen and the world. 
We may, it is true, and no doubt should, 
whenever his memory recurs to us, regard 
him with that “infinite pity” now claimed 
for him ; but the emotion should be the same, 





both in kind and degree, as that we should = 


extend to any other monstrous sinner, or 
even to the Prince of Darkness himself. The 
present biographer openly concedes all this, 
and repeatedly declares that he neither ex- 
pects nor hopes to obtain a reversion of the 
verdict pronounced against Arnold. The 
object of his volume becomes, therefore, incom- 
prehensible, because, beyond these repeated 
asseverations, every page seems written under 
precisely such expectations and such. hopes. 
It is true that he gives us many historical 
and personal details of considerable interest 
and value; and, as @ literary production, his 
volume is entirely creditable: but its necessity 
may be questioned, and more pointedly the 
policy of reviving and perpetuating, under 
any circumstances and for any purpose, the 
history of such a man, either in his single or 
dual character. 

The crime of treason is unlike any other 
in the Decalogue, or, rather, it includes and 
outweighs them all. It is an offence, not 
only against those to whom it is immediately 
directed, but against the whole world, which 
rises, under an impulse common to humanity, 
against the offender. He may receive, in 
reward for the special service rendered, his 
“thirty pieces of silver,” as Judas did, or his 
** 13,000 acres of land,’ as Arnold did, but 
he must count upon no further recognition 
among honourable men nor from society at 
large. His presence may be tolerated and 
his life protected, but he must pass that life 
as a social pariah. Such is the verdict that 
common humanity passes upon traitors, and 
such was passed upon Arnold by the nation 


Lin whose midst he was permitted to end his 


days. No one can doubt the wisdom of it, 
or entertain any strong sympathy for one 
who suffers under it, whatever may be the 
extent of his remorse. It would seem to be 
the kindest course towards such an outcast 
to let his very memory perish. If it were 
deemed necessary to perpetuate his history as 
a warning to others, that would be a different 
matter; but such is avowedly not the object 
of the volume before us. If Benedict Arnold 
had ever, down to the last moment of his life, 
manifested the slightest indication of regret 
for his enormous crime, the appeal for our 
“infinite pity’’ might have been advanced 
with some grace; but there is no evidence 
that he ever did so. The story that in his 
dying hours he desired to be dressed in his 
American uniform, and begged God to forgive 
him “ for ever putting on any other,” is con- 
fessedly based only on tradition, and may be 
safely dismissed as fabulous. 

While crediting the present biographer 
with honest intentions, and according praise 
to his work as a literary effort, it is impossible 
to restrain the conviction that his. time and 
his talents would have been more. profitably 
employed on the history of almost any one of 
Arnold’s American compatriots than on that 
of Arnold himself. 

There are certain historical details in the 
volume relating to the unfortunate Major 
André and his intercourse with Arnold which 
are of considerable importance, as it seems 
impossible, with the evidence they afford, to 
resist the conclusion that this gallant young 
oflicer was properly regarded and treated as a 
spy, and would so have been regarded and 
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treated by any civilised nation in the world. 
It is a curious fact that, if André had not been 
arrested, the treason of Arnold would no doubt 
have been thoroughly successful, and the 
efforts of the Americans for independence 
temporarily, if not permanently, frustrated. 
Major André may therefore be regarded as, in 
a certain sense, the saviour of their country, 
and it is perhaps this sentiment that has 
produced the enormous amount of sympathy 
always entertained for him, which culminated 
during the last year in the erection of a 
monument to his memory, on the spot where 
he lost his life, by the descendants of the very 
men who were compelled by the force of 
events to take it. 
JosEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. 








The Gospel according to the Hebrews: its 
Fragments translated and annotated, with 
a Critical Analysis of the External and In- 
ternal Evidence relating toit. By Edward 
Byron Nicholson, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


ConsipERING the esteem in which it was 
held by antiquity, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews has hardly received from English 
scholars the attention it deserves, and Mr. 
Nicholson has rendered an important service 
in thus collecting and annotating its known 
and “ probable or possible” fragments, and in 
putting so fully before us the evidence, ex- 
ternal and internal, as to its age and author- 
ship. His treatment of the subject, it must 
be said, is much fuller and more complete 
than that of Hilgenfeld, from whose views, 
moreover, he sometimes shows good reason 
for dissenting. Thus he wishes to restore to 
this Gospel the passage Matt. i. 18-ii. 23, 
which Hilgenfeld maintains was wanting, and 
it is certainly difficult to resist his argument 
that the quotation from Micah at least must 
have been in Jerome’s copy. Still, besides 
other objections, there is room for doubting 
whether the Messianic genealogy could have 
been originally followed by the story of the 
supernatural conception; and it is obvious to 
suggest, though I am not aware that the 
suggestion has been made before, that the 
original narrative may have passed at once 
from Matt. i. 16, with the reading “and 
Joseph begat Jesus by Mary,” to Matt. ii. 1, 
where the words “ Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem” follow quite naturally. In- 
deed, the birth in Bethlehem was a more 
important circumstance for a purely human 
than for a semi-divine Messiah. Again, Mr. 
Nicholson with much probability assigns the 
curious passage in which Jesus speaks of his 
mother—the Holy Spirit—transporting him 
by one of his hairs to Mount Tabor, and 
which is quoted both by Origen and Jerome, 
to the Temptation rather than the Trans- 
figuration, the former having been Hilgen- 
feld’s original view, which he was led to 
abandon by the authority of Baur. He seems 
to me, however, to treat with somewhat un- 
necessary scorn the view which finds Gnostic 
or other heresy in this bizarre expression, as 
if it were quite a matter of course that Jesus 
—the supernatural conception being granted 
—might speak of the Holy Spirit as his 
mother. On the contrary, I must agree with 
Hilgenfeld that this expression is itself an 


evidence that the gospel in which it occurs 
could not have contained the story of the 
supernatural birth; and the account of the 
baptism, which makes the Holy Spirit ad- 
dress Jesus as “my Son,” and dwell upon 
the relationship, points to the same con- 
clusion. 

The story of the woman taken in adultery 
(inconceivable in a Hebrew gospel) Mr. 
Nicholson identifies, as so many others have 
done, with that narrated by Papias of a 
woman accused before the Lord of many sins, 
which the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
also contained ; and his conjecture to account 
for its appearance in so many copies of John 
is at least ingenious. Papias is now said to 
have taken this story from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews; the statement of Eusebius, 
indeed, rather implies the contrary; it is 
possible then that he may have given it on 
the authority of John, meaning of course 
John the Presbyter, and thus someone may 
easily have been induced to insert it in his 
copy of John’s gospel. In regard to the 
authorship of this, from every point of view, 
singularly. interesting work, Mr. Nicholson 
unhesitatingly adopts Hilgenfeld’s conclusion 
that we have here indeed the genuine Matthew; 
but he unfortunately combines it with the 
untenable hypothesis—long ago characterised 
by De Wette as “aus der Luft gegriffen ”— 
that Matthew wrote two editions of his 
gospel, one in his native Aramaic, the other 
in Greek, and that our canonical first gospel 
accordingly is alse his. 

The external evidence for the apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, as here set forth—and itis very 
fairly set forth—certainly presents a very 
formidable front; but whether it may be 
pronounced conclusive is a question which 
depends very much on the value that is 
attached to this kind of evidence on the 
whole. The case may perhaps be briefly 
stated thus:—If Papias knew what he was 
saying when he affirmed that Matthew 
wrote a gospel in the Hebrew language, and if 
Matthew did so write, it is surely far more 
probable that this gospel was substantially, 
though it may be with additions and inter- 
polations, that used by the Nazarenes and 
translated by Jerome, than that all trace of it 
has utterly perished ; and if so, the remains 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews must 
possess the greatest value as an aid towards 
the hypothetical reconstruction of the genuine 
Matthew. But what if Papias was mistaken, 
and was only repeating a current opinion of 
his time, for which there was no foundation 
whatever? In that case, it is not clear that 
much is gained for our Greek Matthew ; for 
there is not, I believe, a single shred of 
ancient testimony that Matthew ever wrote a 
gospel in Greek, and the belief down to 
Jerome’s time at least was distinctly the 
other way. Rosert B. DrumMmonpD. 








History of Corea, Ancient and Modern ; with 
Description of Manners and Customs, 
Language and Geography. Maps and II- 
lustrations. By the Rev. John Ross, seven 

(Paisley : 


years resident in Manchuria. 
J. & R. Parlane.) 





In this goodly volume Mr, Ross claims a 





ny 


hearing from a larger portion of the public 
than in his previous publications. There 
appeared in 1877 his Mandarin Prime 
(Triibner and Co.); in 1878 his Corean Primer, 
and now we have this History of Oorea. And 
this is but the prelude to another work, in 
which the author intends to give “ an account 
of the reigning dynasty of China from its 
earliest dawn to the zenith of its power.” 
Mr. Ross is a missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and some supporters of 
the mission cause may think that he would 
have employed his time better in simply 
teaching and preaching the Gospel than in 
writing primers and histories. But we 
believe it will be found, as a matter of fact, 
that the most cultured and studious mis. 
sionaries are the most abundant in labours, 
and also the most successful in all depart- 
ments of their work. In their case, as com- 
pared with that of others, we have the differ. 
ence that is always to be found between the 
results of skilled and unskilled labour. 

Nine years ago the Rev. Dr. Williamson, 
of the same Mission, published his two ad- 
mirable volumes of Jowrneys in North China, 
Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia, with some 
Account of Corea. We are glad that Mr. 
Ross, in his own different. method, is yet fol- 
lowing in the steps of his senior. 

We have read through all the History of 
Corea, and understand more fully and freshly 
than we did before the scenes that have taken 
place for nearly 3,000 years in that peninsula 
and in the regions to the north and west of 
it, extending over ten degrees of longitude, 
and from the south of Corea to the Sungari 
River, and what is now the border of Russia 
on the Amoor. The book may lie side by 
side with Howorth’s History of the Mongols, 
while the details in it are all drawn directly 
from the proper native sources. Those details, 
indeed, will be deemed by many of little 
importance. What, it will be thought, are 
the struggles and wars, the rise and fall, of 
those remote Tungusic races to us? Butit 
should be borne in mind that those races 
continue to the present day, and have pre 
served, more or less fully, the record of their 
various fortunes; that their history is closely 
associated with that of the great empire of 
China; and that, as our relations with the 
latter increase, we shall have more and more 
to do with them. The Corean peninsula, three 
times as large as Scotland, is almost the only 
country the population of which have been 
able to seclude themselves very much from their 
neighbours, and entirely from ourselves and 
other nations of the West. This isolation 
cannot long continue. The more that we are 
told of Corea the better shall we know what 
to do with regard to it hereafter. Mr. Ross’s 
work not only gratifies our curiosity in the 
present, but prepares us for the duty of the 
future. 

Corea is first heard of at the end of 
the twelfth century B.c., when the Chinese 
feudal dynasty of Shang was superseded by 
that of Chiu. Then the first Chiu sovereign 
invested a nobleman of the Shang line (not 4 
younger brother of his own, as Mr. Ross says, 
p. 10) with the country of Chao-sien, the 
north-western part of Corea. From him, it 
is said, the barbarous natives learned the 








elements of civilisation. This is problematical, 
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The peninsula first comes before us distinctly 
during the time of the Han dynasty (B.c. 
206-a.D. 221). It was then subdued, though 
with difficulty, and divided into four pro- 
yinces, of which a map is given. 

The author then traces the history of the 
tribes of Hien-bi (Hsien-pi) and of the kingdom 
of Yen, and brings us down to the great T’ang 
dynasty (618-906), which commenced hostili- 
ties with Corea in the middle of the seventh 
century. The little peninsula made a gallant 
defence, and was reduced to subjection only 
after an immense sacrifice of life and treasure. 
The T’ang dynasty gave place in the tenth 
century to the Sung, famous as the Augustan 
age of Chinese literature. It was more 

werful, however, in the fields of criticism 
and philosophy than in those of battle. The 
K’i-tan, a Tungusic people whose original 
seat was north of the Hien-bi, made themselves 
conspicuous immediately on the fall of 'T’ang, 
and before the rise of Sung, aud founded the 
dynasty of Lido in the north, where they held 
the site of the present Peking. From them 
came the name of Cathay, applied both to 
China and its capital. 

The K’i-tans finally went down before the 
Nii-chin Tartars, who came to the front in 
1115, and established the Kin or Golden 
Dynasty, dividing what is now called China 
proper for more than a century with the 
Sung. But both of them disappeared before 
the empire of Jenghiz Khan, which held 
possession of China, as the Yiian or Mongol 
dynasty, for eighty-eight years, ending in 
1368. 

At the close of the chapter on the Nii-chin, 
Mr. Ross says, what we were not aware of 
before, and still hesitate to accept :— 

“Tt is generally believed that the Kin dynasty 
gave its origin to the name China.” But, he 
adds, ‘‘the Chin dynasty is more likely, as far 
as the pronunciation of the name goes, to have 
done so; for the word Kin is pronounced Jin 
(sometimes, but erroneously, written Chin) 
only since the present Manchu dynasty ascended 
the throne of their Nii-chin predecessors. That 
short-lived dynasty which preceded the Han, 
and built the first Chinese Great Wall, was the 
Chin. Its reign in the latter half of the third 
century was styled the Jin, sometimes written 
Chin or Tsin.” 
But this Chin or Tsin dynasty was different 
altogether from the Ch’in or Ts’in that built 
the great wall. Our author goes on :— 
“Itis therefore probable that the name China 
which we now aspirate [?] is the unaspirated 
Ch or J of the Tsin or Chin dynasty. I feel 
inclined to reject the Tsin of three centuries 
B.C., because it existed only a few years; and 
the Great Wall raised so universal a hatred 
against the dynasty that the Chinese would 
never call themselves by its title.” 
But they never do call themselves by that 
title. China, as the name of their country, 
is known to them only from foreign usage. 
The subject is thus concluded :— 
“Though the Arabians called China Sin, and 
the Syrians the people Tsini, it is absurd to 
erive the Sinim of Isaiah from either Ts’in or 
the Tsin or Chin dynasty, for Isaiah died five 
centuries before Ts’in Shih Hwang began to 
Telgn,”” 
But the feudal state of Ch’in or Ts’in in the 
north-west of the country dated from B.c. 909. 
went on growing till it became -nore 


and brought the Chinese feudal system to an 
end. Long before Isaiah Ch’in and its people 
had been to the west the representatives of 
the kingdom and race to which they belonged. 
If we must account for the name China, no 
solution meets the conditions of the problem 
so well as this—that it was from that western 
Ch’in that the name began. 

To return to Corea. From the time of the 
T’ang dynasty, the little territory had enjoyed 
comparative peace, and prospered. When 
the Chinese Mings drove out the Mongols, 
the King of Corea sent letters of congratu- 
lation to the founder of the new dynasty, 
who graciously acknowledged his kingship. 
In 1592 the peninsular kingdom was 
attacked by Japan, and in the invading force 
were many Japanese Christians, the fruits of 
Jesuit devotion. Mr. Ross suggests that the 
invasion was arranged by the Japanese 
Government to get rid of a portion of its 
people who were occasioning it trouble in 
their own country. Perhaps some Jesuit 
missionaries accompanied it. The expedition 
failed ; but some Christians remained in Corea, 
and a Christian seed from them is there to the 
present day. 

When the Tungusic Manchus effected the 
subjugation of China in the early part of the 
seventeenth century,the Coreans were faithful, 
so long as they could be so, to their old 
allies. The Manchus, on their part, acted 
towards them with forbearance and generosity. 
An understanding between them was at last 
come to. The Coreans renounced their alle- 
giance to the Mings, and agreed to assist the 
Manchus in war ; and, if themselves attacked, 
they were to feed the army sent to aid them. 
Every year they should send congratulations 
and presents, as they had formerly done to 
the Court of the Ming. On these conditions, 
while they must not build or fortify any city 
without permission, they should be suffered to 
retain the customs and territories of their 
ancestors unaltered; and they have done so. 
Such is the merest outline of the histories 
that are to be found in this volume. The 
style is not brilliant, nor is the use of terms 
always the most correct ; but the narrative is 
clear. The story is told in a plain and 
straightforward manner, while the reflective 
digressions, which are not often introduced, 
are sound. 

The last part contains a chapter on Corean 
social customs, which shows how their state 
has been moulded by the books of China. 
There are here also several plates by a native 
painter, brilliant but inartistic. There is a 
second chapter, too brief, on the religion of 
Corea, which is mainly Buddhism; a third 
on its government, which concludes with an 
estimate of the population as between four- 
teen and fifteen millions; and a fourth on 
the language, which is polysyllabic and 
agglutinated. It has, however, an alphabet— 
the best, Mr. Ross says, which he knows, 
purely phonetic, and not a syllabary, like 
Japanese, Mongolian,and Manchu. Mr. Ross 
also gives a comparative table of between 
sixty and seventy common words in English, 
Chinese, Manchu, East Mongol, Japanese, 
and Corean which must be attractive to 
philologists. Chinese, however, is extensively 
studied, and a knowledge of it is the proof of 





powerful than all the other States together, 


scholarship and gentility. The final chapter 


is on the geography of the country, with a 
complete list of all its cities. 

We cannot look forward ourselves without 
anxiety to what is likely to be the future of 
Corea. But evil is less likely to come to it 
from Japan, from ourselves, or from any 
other Western country through the timely 
publication of Mr. Ross’s volume. 

JaMES LEGGE. 








RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


QuITE a formidable accumulation of volumes 
lies before us awaiting notice under this head. 
As usual a considerable proportion of these 
seem to have no particular reason for existence, 
being to all appearance neither better nor 
cheaper than existing works covering precisely 
the same ground. There are, however, but few 
—fewer perhaps than usual—which strike us as 
positively bad; and one or two at least are 
distinctly above the average, real and valuable 
additions to the stock of educational literature. 


We notice ‘first two Greek grammars, each 
excellent in its way, and marking a distinct 
advance on previous works of the kind in 
English. Prof. W. W. Goodwin’s Elementary 
Greek Grammar (Macmillan), in spite of its too 
modest title, is an exceedingly complete and 
well-arranged summary of the best results of 
recent study iu this direction. The author has 
been recognised, ever since the appearance of 
his admirable treatise on Greek Moods and 
Tenses, as one of the most accurate and original 
scholars of the day, and his present work is fully 
worthy of his reputation. The scientific study of 
Greek syntax has made great advances of lateo— 
advances due in great measure to the researches 
of Prof. Goodwin himself—and we have no reason 
to think that the work of reform has yet reached 
its ultimate completion, or that the book before 
us, good as it is, can be regarded as its final 
expression. But we distinctly think Prof. 
Goodwin’s the best Greek grammar that has 
yet appeared in English, and we are confident 
that its success will be equal to its merits. 


The Primer of Greek Accidence, by Messrs. 
Abbot and Mansfield (Rivingtons), which has 
now reached a second edition, and is fast 
making its way into many of our principal 
schools, cannot compare in fullness with Prof. 
Goodwin’s book. But for teaching purposes it 
is excellent ; extremely concise, yet clear, and 
based from first to last on sound philological 
principles. It might perhaps be better that such 
gee ey as those on pp. 66-71, which may 

useful for reference but can scarcely be 
taught to beginners, should be relegated to an 
Appendix. And we do not greatly value such 
lists as those on pp. 128-30 of ‘‘ words differ- 
ing in meaning according to their accent.” 
They have a certain savour of cram, and the in- 
formation they give is not particularly valuable. 
One little slip we notice, which will doubtless 
be corrected in future editions. All the neuter 
participles active of contract verbs (on pp. 84- 
88) are wrongly accentuated; thus tiuaov tluwy 
for riyudov ray, etc. This is curious, as on p. 
41 the accent is given correctly. 


Messrs. Oliver and Boyd (Edinburgh) send 
us Rudiments of the Latin Language, by James 
Clyde, author of the well-known (reek Syntax. 
This is simply a Latin grammar, containing a 

deal of information, but written in a 
singularly unattractive style. The Preface in 
particular is so clumsy as to be quite a 
curiosity. What is an ‘introduction of some 
moment”? And is there really in English a 
verb ‘‘to disrupt”? In-the body of the work 
other portents meet us. Why should a boy be 
taught to construe furtim “ thief-wise,” and 
— still) armatum ‘‘for to arm”? We 

ave received also two Latin Primers, Auwilia 
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Latina, Part T., by M. J. B. Baddeley (G. Bell) 
and First Latin Grammar, by M. C. Macmillan 
(Macmillan). How many more Latin Primers, 
we wonder, differing from one another and from 
their predecessors mainly in the binding, are to 
be inflicted on the present race of school-boys ? 


From the Pitt Press come several fresh in- 
stalments of works already noticed in these 
columns. Thus we have two more books (vii. 
and viii.) of Mr. Sidgwick’s bright and useful 
school edition of Vergil; two (i. and ii.) of Mr. 
Peskett’s Caesar de B. Gall.; one (vi.) of Mr. 
Pretor’s Anabasis; and another treatise of Cicero 
by Mr. Reid, the familiar De Senectute. Mr. 
Hailstone edits Xenophon’s Agesilaus, an edition 
of which was lately produced by Mr. R. W. 
Taylor. The Agesilaus is not, perhaps, a very 
valuable work for teaching purposes; it is 
rather dull, and the Greek is often difficult. 
Mr. Hailstone’s notes seem scarcely sufficient in 
the way of explanation, and too much loaded 
with quotations and references. Thus, taking the 
very first note (on 5:4 rodro, chap. i., sec. 1), a boy 
who should stick at this very trifling difficulty 
would want, not two more examples of the con- 
struction, but an explanation of it. Again,at chap. 
i., sec. 10, the beginner should be told plainly to 
observe the absence of the article and the con- 
sequent predicative force of mpdétn mpatis. We 
assume that the book 7s intended for beginners. 
If it is not so, fully three-quarters of the notes 
are altogether superfluous. On the difficult 
passage, chap. i., sec. 2 (rots mpoydvors dvopaCouévors, 
&e.), Mr. Hailstone’s note strikes us as extremely 
unsatisfactory. Considering the tense of dvoua- 
(ouévoisandits position in the sentence, it is surely 
out of the question to construe it “of high 
reputation.” Probably the dative depends on 
the following érdécros éyévero, “what was his 
degree of descent (in succession) to them ;” and 
then évouafouévors simply = sray ovoudwvra, 
‘*when they are enumerated by name.” If this 
is what Mr. Hailstone means by the latter part 
of his note, we can only say that he fails signally 
to convey his meaning. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes, by W. W. Merry 
(Clarendon Press), is a very excellent piece of 
work, The notes are very full, but clear, and 
(above all) interesting. It strikes us as odd that 
the author, trying to translate gpovriorhpiov after 
the model of “‘ refectory,” should have lighted on 
‘‘contemplatory ” rather than on ‘ reflectory.” 
In ver. 318 wepiactw is scarcely equivalent to 
‘* circumlocution ;” excess, and not evasiveness, 
is the idea implied in the prepositional prefix. 
Weare disposed also to think that in ver. 1174- 
75, the words Boxe? ad:Kxodr7’ &dineto Our and Kakoup- 
yoivr’ of8 87: are best taken as quotations (like 
tl Adyers ob, above), specimens of clap-trap pro- 
testation on the part of an impudent pleader in 
a criminal case. But Mr. Merry’s different view 
is no doubt tenable. 


Anglice Reddenda, by C. 8. Jerram (Clarendon 
Press), seems, so far as we can judge without 
actual experiment, a useful book. It consists 
of a number of short passages in prose and verse 
from the chief Greek and Latin authors, in- 
tended in the first instance, not for “‘ construing ” 
in class, but as exercises in unprepared transla- 
tion on paper for junior boys. Most of the 
passages will be pretty familiar to experienced 
teachers, but it is a great saving of time and 
trouble to have them collected in this handy 
shape. A somewhat similar book, but on a 
smaller scale, and confined to extracts from 
Latin prose authors, is Mr. A. S. West’s Easy 
Extracts for Translation at Sight (Hamilton, 
Adams and Co.). The author provides a short 
vocabulary, and advises that boys should be 
required to translate from the book without 
dictionaries. Mr, Jerram’s book is intended for 
use either with dictionaries or without them. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have enlisted 





some very eminent scholars among the contri- 
butors to their series of ‘‘ Classical Writers.” Mr. 
Capes gives us a really admirable little work on 
the life of Livy and the form and matter of his 
writings. Many scholars will think his estimate 
of Livy’s merits excessive; but it is supported 
by able and effective argument, and Mr, Capes 
has a right, if anyone has, to an opinion of his 
own in thismatter. Prof. Nettleship’s Vergil con- 
tains a great deal of interesting information and 
thoughtful criticism. We are struck, however, 
by a certain want of proportion in the book. 
The discussion of the legend of Aeneas, inter- 
esting and able as it is, occupies space which we 
think might have been better devoted in a book 
intended for school use to less technical ques- 
tions. The closing chapters on Vergil’s poetical 
characteristics are all too short, and the book 
closes with strange abruptness, as though the 
author had reached the end of his tether 
before he was aware. Prof. Oampbell’s 
Sophocles is written with great care and 
elaboration, but the general effect is singularly 
heavyand tiresome The author is perpetually 
defining and qualifying and breaking up his 
subject into categories, and these again into 
minuter sub-divisions, with the result rather 
of perplexing than of enlightening the reader. 
The style, again, is far too pretentious, and is 
encumbered with needless, and sometimes 
incongruous, metaphors. On p. 60 we read: 
‘* the genius of the poet ran at once infallibly, like 
a spider at watch, along the main thread of 
emotion that was set vibrating by the elements of 
the story, and caught that typical aspect-of human 
experience which he knew that the crude mass, 
when polished by his art, would be most capable of 
reflecting. He may be said to have entered the 
heart of man or woman at the point where a breach 
was indicated, and to have carried forth its secret 
unimpaired.” 

Surely this is metaphor run mad. Imagine a 
spider polishing a crude mass, catching a typical 
aspect, and holding it up for his crude mass to 
reflect! Wedo not pretend to know what an 
‘‘ unimpaired secret” may be, but it seems an 
odd kind of trophy to be carried forth through a 
breach; and ‘‘ breaches,” as a rule, are made 
by besiegers, and not ‘‘indicated” to them. 
Again and again Prof. Campbell pushes his 
theses to the verge of extravagance. ‘‘-The 
fascination of her” (Deianira’s) ‘‘ character is 
shown,” he says, ‘‘by the friendship of the 
Trachinian maidens, amongst whom she is a 
stranger.” ‘‘The confused experience of Iole, 
who, in short space, is orpbaned, wedded, 
widowed, and again betrothed, is best expressed 
by silence.” As if a sympathising chorus, or a 
‘* Silent Person” in a Greek play, were pheno- 
mena requiring these elaborate and far-fetched 
justifications ! 

In the same publishers’ series of “ Elementary 
Classics” we notice Thucydides, Capture of Sphac- 
teria, by C. E. Graves, and Herodotus, Second 
Persian War, by A. H. Cooke. The former is 
fairly well adapted for school use; the latter is 
described as ‘‘edited for the use of the lower 
classes in schools.” But, in the first place, we 
are convinced that lower classes in schools 
should read no Greek but the most regular 
Attic. And, secondly, the notes to this edition 
show that the author’s estimate of a lower 
school-boy’s capacity differs widely from that 
which experience has forced on the present 
writer. No amount of care and scholarship 
will produce a good school book for lower 
classes unless the author has some practical 
acquaintance with the workings of an average 
school-boy’s mind. And a careful examination 
of his book leaves us convinced that Mr. Cooke 
does not possess this qualification. 


We have but little space to discuss the re- 
maining works on our list. The Phormio of 
Terence is very well and thoroughly edited by 
Messrs. Bond and Walpole in Macmillan’s 





Classical Series. Great attention has been paid 
to the production of a correct text, and the notes 
are ample and scholar-like. Mr. Shuckb 
edits, in thesameseriesof ‘‘ School Class Books,” 
thirteen of Ovid’s Heroidwm Epistulae. As in 
the case of the book last mentioned, the text hag 
received special attention, theauthor having him- 
self collated (for the first time) the readings of 
two MSS. in the Eton College Library, one of 
them a text of considerable importance, and 
‘pronounced to be of the eleventh century;” 
the other later, but ‘‘a fair specimen” of the 
thirteenth: or fourteenth-century MSS. To this 
series belongs also Cicero pro Lege Manilia by 
Prof. A. 8. Wilkins. It is founded on K. Halm’s 
well-known edition; but Prof. Wilkins adds an 
Introduction, and a considerable amount of fresh 
notes enclosed within square brackets for which 
he is himself responsible. 


Caesar's Gallic War, Books I.-III., by Messrs, 
Merryweather and Tancock (Rivingtons), ex. 
hibits a sufficient advance, we think, on pre- 
ceding editions to justify its existence. And, 
considering how many of such editions there 
are, this is no little praise. The text is that of 
Kraner (Berlin, 1877); there is a very complete 
apparatus of Introductions, notes, and indexes; 
and the whole book is evidently compiled with 
a thorough appreciation of the difficulties 
which perplex young readers. The weakest 

oint in the book is, we think, the needless 
insertion of two Appendices on “ Rules of 
Reported Speech” and ‘‘ Se and Suus.” These 
do not strike us as in any way superior to the 
statements which may be found in ordinary 
grammars; they are certainly not lucid, in 
some points we think them incomplete, and on 
the whole we wish them away. Messrs. Rivington 
send us also new editions of two works which have 
earned a well-deserved popularity with teachers 
—Taylor’s Anabasis, Book IT.,and Bennett's First 
Latin Writer. Greek Iambics (Macmillan), by 
the Head-master of Cheltenham, is a useful 
practical introduction to the subject, with a 
capital index of phrases. We cannot recom- 
mend Scenes from Plautus, by W. Powell James 
(Newman). Boys who are able to read Plautus 
with profit would certainly do better to attack 
a whole play than to study the author in scraps. 
Dr. L. Schmitz’s Vergilit Aeneidos Libri priores 
sex will hardly rank high among the numerous 
school editions of this poet. The notes are un- 
doubtedly, to quote the title-page, ‘‘ copious;” 
but copiousness as such is scarcely a merit, and 
we do not find in them any other merit in 
particular. Angiportus, by Messrs. Malan and 
Jerram (Longman), consists of passages for 
translation into Latin prose, and is intended to 
help boys over the step between retranslation of 
translations from Latin authors, and the use of 
such books as Foliorum Centuriae, in which un- 
altered English extracts are presented for con- 
version into Latin. Perhaps 150.exercises are 
rather many for such a purpose; but that is a 
fault on the right side, and many teachers will 
find the book useful. 





Mr. Francis Srorr’s Simple Poems from 
Cowper (Rivingtons), a volume of the ‘‘ English 


School Classics,” may be found useful for 
younger students. But surely when John 
Gilpin’s spouse says her husband must ride ‘‘ on 
horseback after we,” ‘‘ after” is not ‘‘ here a 
conjunction, and we must supply ‘ride.’” And 
‘The Wash” of Edmonton, should scarcely be 
geperined as ‘a brook which runs into the 
ea,” 


WE suppose there is always room for a new 
book of selections from our poets, so vast is the 
educational consumption of such works. 80 
there is room for Miss Hertz’s Short Readings 
Jrom English Poetry (Rivingtons). On the 
whole, the extracts are praiseworthy for their 
variety and for their freshness. Not only 
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Shakspere represents the Elizabethan drama. 
But certainly Spenser ought not to have been ex- 
cluded. We are told it is ‘‘ scarcely possible 
to detach short passages of his great work from 
their context without. injuring their force and 
peauty.” This is true; butit is also true of 
several other works that are represented in this 
yolume. 


In Historical Abstracts (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) Mr. Johnstone gives us short sketches of 
the histories of the less prominent States of 
Europe. He tells us in his Preface that ‘ there 
js no attempt at originality in these abstracts,” 
and it would be useless to look for that which 
the author himself disclaims; he gives, how- 
ever, a good deal of information not easily to 
be obtained elsewhere in so compact a form. 


Mr. PEAROE’s History of Holland and Belgium 
(Collins) is a slight volume intended for the use 
of schools. The or the Netherlands de- 
serves to be known far better than that of larger 
countries, and we may welcome any attempt to 
bring it before English readers. 

How to Learn Russian: a Manual for Students 
of Russian. With a Key. A Graduated Russian 
Reader. With a Vocabulary. By Henri Riola. 
(Triibner.) We neglected to notice Mr. Riola’s 
How to Learn Russian upon its first appearance, 
and cannot do better than recal our readers’ 
attention to it now that he has appended to it a 
useful and copious Russian Reader. The earlier 
volume is recommended in a prefatory note by 
Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston, whose authority in all 
Sclavonic matters carries very great weight. 
Hitherto no good Russian Grammar has existed 
in English ; students have been obliged to avail 
themselves of Reiff, who is far from being a 
satisfactory guide. Mr. Riola has based his 
manual on the Ollendorffian system of teaching 
languages, so that it is purposely adapted for 
self-instruction. Mr. Ralston vouches from 
personal knowledge that Mr. Riola has per- 
formed his work most conscientiously. Russian 
is an extremely abstruse and unattractive 
language, and the very great interest felt in 
the nation that uses it has not yet inspired any 
great number of our countrymen to overcome 
its difficulties ; but there is no doubt that that 
number is increasing, and that Mr. Riola’s 
careful volumes will assist all such students in 
a thoroughly practical manner. The reading 
book contains selections in prose and verse, and 
is provided with a copious glossary. 


A Short Geography of the British Isles. By 
John Richard Green and Alice Stopford Green. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Green, in the Introduction 
to this ory | volume, the joint production of 
himself and his wife, says that ‘‘no drearier 
task can be set for the worst of criminals than 
that of studying a set of geographical text- 
books such as the children in our schools are 
doomed to use.” ‘This is no doubt true of many 
books enjoying a wide circulation, but it is not 
true of all. The influence of Ritter and his 
school is making itself felt, and many teachers 
of geography no longer confine themselves to 
forcing their pupils to learn by heart long lists 
of barren names and figures. The little book 
now before us is conceived in the right spirit, 
and we hope it will find as numerous a circle of 
readers as Mr. Green’s History of the English 
People. The authors do not content themselves 
with presenting us merely with a description 
of the outline form of these islands, but they 
“indicate the influence which that form has 
exerted on human history or human society,” 
and by doing so infuse life into and render 
attractive a subject which in the hands of a 
mechanical teacher becomes degraded into a 
mere exercise of the memory. - Geography 


taught in the spirit pervading this little boo 
will make the pupils—and for that matter the 
masters too—think ; and that, after all, is one of 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sypvry SmirH called Bishop Doyle the Pope 
of Ireland; and if J. K. Li. were now living he 
might be a cardinal if his Gallican views and 
enormous breadth of liberality did not tend to 
disqualify him. His Life—published in 1861— 
has long been out of print; but a new edition, 
full of letters and anecdotes that had not pre- 
viously appeared, and entitling it to take rank 
as almost a new book, is now, we learn, on the 
eve of publication. Among others, the executors 
of Lord Monteagle, the Duke of Leinster, and 
the Earls of Darnley and Derby have opened 
their family papers to Mr. Fitzpatrick. Last, 
though not least, the Bishop’s exeoutors and 
family have given him cordial aid. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in contemplation a complete edition, in 
three crown octavo volumes, of the poetical works 
of Mr. James Russell Lowell, whose recent 
appointment to the American embassy in 
London will have been noticed by our readers 
with pleasure. The poems will probably be re- 
arranged and corrected for this edition by the 
author himself. 


Messrs. W. Swan SoNNENSOHEIN AND 
ALLEN announce for early issue a work on the 
Great Desert of Sahara, by Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie, author of The Flooding of the Sahara, 
who has been for several years past actively 
engaged in endeavouring to open up communi- 
cation with this hitherto comparatively unknown 
region. A description of the Sahara and its 
inhabitants will be given in the work, which 
will also contain full details of the suggested 
railway and other means of communication with 
the Soudan, as well as of the trading station 
now being established at Cape Juby with the 
view of affording increased facility for trading 
with the district. The book will be illustrated, 
and the various projects it contains made clear 
by means of maps, &c. 


M. Renan will publish shortly a second} part 
of Caliban. 


Mr. ALEXANDER J. Exxis, F.R.S., will, on 
March 3, beforethe Society of Arts, read his paper 
on “The History of Musical Pitch,” on which 
he has been engaged for two years and a-half. 
It will contain very curious historical facts con- 
nected with musical pitch from A.D. 1361 to 
the present day, comprising over 300 pitches, 
which will be fully detailed, authenticated, and 
illustrated, and also the results of entirely new 
observations on the compass of the human voice 
collected from about 600 chorus singers, with 
an account of recent modes of measuring musical 
pitch, especially by Scheibler’s forks, and the 
methods of Profs. McLeod and Mayer. 


THE events of ‘recent years have created a 
demand in England for works upon the Turkish 
language. A new edition of Mr. Redhouse’s 
Dictionary—originally compiled in the time of 
the Crimean War, and hitherto the best book of 
its kind, but long since out of print—has, there- 
fore, been prepared by Dr. Charles Wells, the 
most accomplished Anglo-Turkish scholar of 
the day, and will immediately be published by 
Mr. Quaritch. Much more copious than the 
firat edition, and supplying the numerous defi- 
ciencies in that work which time and experience 
have discovered, it will mark a new epoch in 
the study of a language still of great political 
importance. 


Mr. RuskIN, who was thought to have given 
up lecturing, will be heard again on March 17 
by the members of the London’ Institution, and 
will take as his titlh—very appropriately to St. 
Patrick’s Day—‘‘ A Oaution to Snakes.” Mr. 
Ruskin is a student of snakes, and was an 
earnest listener at Prof. Huxley’s recent lecture 
on them in the same theatre. 
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same Institution on February 19 will be ‘“‘ Laws 
of the Crusaders in Cyprus.” 


M. TAINE will commence his new course of 
lectures on aesthetics and art history at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts on February 4. HH; 
will deal this year with the subject of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. 


Pror. PAvER will give the first of a course of 
three lectures on Handel, Sebastian Bach, and 
Joseph Haydn at the Royal Institution next 
Saturday afternoon, February 7. 


Tuts evening Mr. Sonnenschein will deliver 
an address on ‘‘ Elementary Education at Home 
and Abroad,” in reply to Mr. Matthew Arnold's: 
last Report to the Committee of Council on 
Education. The chair will be taken (in St. 
George the Martyr’s Schoolroom, Queen 
Square, W.C.), at eight o’clock, by the Right 
Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. We understand 
that Mr. Sonnenschein has specially visited 
Paris and Brussels to collect official statistics. 
This address forms one of the Saturday evening 
lectures arranged by the Council of the College 
for Men and Women, Queen Square. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that the late Mr. 
Pusey often went abroad since the year 1849, 
when he spent the winter at Malta and Athens, 
In 1856 he visited St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
where the library attracted him; in 1867 Paris, 
Turin, and Milan; in 1858 Madrid and the 
famous Escurial Library; in 1859 Gibraltar, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Mount Sinai, Con- 
stantinople, Patmos, the convents of Vatopedki, 
and the monasteries of Mount Athos, returning 
home by Florence. In 1860 he made a second 
visit to Russia; in 1864 a second visit to Mount 
Athos. Nor does this last include all his visits 
to Continental towns famous for their libraries, 


THE Report of the Council of the Cymmro- 
dorion Society mentions that Mr. Thomas 
Powell, of Taunton, has been appointed to 
succeed the Rey. Robert Jones as their editor, 
and that a number of the society’s publications 
will shortly be delivered to the members. 
Papers will be read during the ensuing year 
by Dr. Macfarren, Mr. Thomas Powell, and 
Dr. Isambard Owen. Through the kindness 
of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparts a facsimile 
of his unique copy of Griffith Roberts’ Athraw- 
aeth Gristnogawl will be issued early in 1880. 


THE twenty-seventh Annual Report of tho 
Committee of the Free Public Library, Museum, 
and Walker Art Gallery of the Borough of Liver- 

1 shows a steady progress of the institution 
in all its departments. Many additions have 
been made by donation and purchase, and a 
very attractive and varied course of free lectures 
is being given during the present winter season. 


Dr. WIMMER is about to publish a great work 
on the Runic inscriptions of Denmark, and Dr. 
Lorenzen an Old-Danish Dictionary, 


Prince N.S. Gatirzin is making progress 
with his Universal History of War, which he is 
publishing simultaneously in Russian and Ger- 
man. He has completed the section of his 
work relating to the wars of antiquity, and has 
just issued the first of two dealing with the 
Middle Ages. This covers the period between 
the year 476 and the invention of gunpowder, 
and treats of the little-known wars of tho 
Byzantines, Slavs, Mongols, and Turks. 


THE Revue Politique et Littéraire states that 
Mgr. Tripepi, hymnographer to the Holy See 
and editor of Ji Papato, has issued a circular to 
Catholic scholars in various countries, inviting 
‘them to assemble at Rome on March 7, on the 
occasion of the Festival of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
It is well known that St. Thomas is held in 
special esteem by the present Pope, who is 
thee | the preparation of a new and care- 
fully revised edition of his complete works. 





TuE title of Sir Travers Twiss’s lecture at the 
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pied in collecting the best known editions and 
the original MSS. of the Angelic Doctor. 


THE Gazette des Femmes gives interesting 
statistics as to the number of female authors, 
painters, and sculptors in France. Out of 
1,700 female authors, two-thirds are natives 
of the provinces—more especially the Southern 
—and one-third of Paris; of this number 1,000 
write novels or stories for the young, and 150 
educational works, while 200 are poets. 2,150 
female artists figure as exhibitors, including 
107 sculptors, 602 painters in oil, 193 minia- 
turists, 754 china painters, 494 water-colour 
painters, fan painters, &c. Of the 2,150 artists 
no less than two-thirds are Parisians. 


Stenor K. TRIANTAFILLIS has just published 
at Venice a Study on the Origin of Commerce 
and its Relations to the State in Ancient Greece. 


Herr E. Gorrzex, of Dresden, is preparing a 
complete edition of the Fastnachtsspiele of Hans 
Sachs. 


Messrs. LoESCHER have just published a 
work entitled Le Mura di Roma, con una Pianta 
direttiva alla Cinte serviana ed aureliana ed alla 
Citta leonina, by Signor C. Quarenghi. 


Tue first number of the Revista das Tradogoes 
portuguesas is to appear next month at Oporto, 
under the editorship of Messrs. Coelho, Braga, 

-and Pedroso, 


M. Braca will shortly publish a work on the 
poetic origins of Christianity, and M. Oliveira 
Martins’ History of Iberian Civilisation has 
recently appeared. 


A socteTy has been formed at Paris for 
the study of questions relating to secondary 
education. 


M. KioEpPner has published at Rostock 
the first part of a dictionary of English 
synonyms—Lnglische Synonymik. The work 
is to be completed in five parts, at two marks 
a part. 


Mr. STEINGRIMR THORSTEINSON, of Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, the translator of Zear and other 
plays of Shakspere, was last Friday unani- 
mously elected a vice-president of the New 
Shakspere Society. The society’s committee 
also granted a set of the society’s publications 
up to the end of 1879 to the National Library, 
or ‘‘ Landsbékasafn,” of Iceland, in this follow- 
ing the example of the committees of the Early- 
English Text and English Dialect Societies, 
who have also given sets of their books to the 
same library. The study of Early and Middle 
—— has of late much increased in the 
island. 


Axovut the origin of the name “‘ jute” a cor- 
respondent writes :— 
** There was a tradition in Calcutta some years ago 
that this fibre was originally brought into the 
market for the purpose of a spurious imitation or 
adulteration of hemp, and that on a discussion 
arising at the Custom House as to the name under 
which it should be entered, someone settled the 
question by saying, ‘Call it jhut,’ i.e., lie, or false 
(hemp). Iam afraid this humble but characteristic 
derivation is disposed of by Dr. Horsburgh’s state- 
ment that the fibre ‘ was called jute by the natives’ 
in 1795 ; but it is curious that, if this was the case, 
it should not even now be known by that name in 
the districts which almost exclusively supply it.” 


THE historical section of the Girres-Gesell- 
schaft has commenced the publication of a quar- 
terly review, entitled Historische Jahrbiicher 
( Miinster: Theissing). 

A society for Dano-Norwegian Genealogy 
and Biography has just been established. 


Don Joaquin Rusio y Ors has just pub- 
lished at Tortosa a short biography of Vicente 
Garcia, Rector of Valfogona, who was born 
nine-and-twenty years after the death of 
Rabelais, and whose reputation has not ex- 





tended far beyond the limits of his native couhtry. 
Ticknor dismisses him in a note. 


A SEVENTH translation into Spanish of Man- 
zoni’s famous ode on the death of Napoleon— 
Il Cinque Maggio—has —— at Barcelona, 
from the pen of Don José Llausas. 


Sianor E. Mast has published at Bologna 
seventy-three letters of Goldoni written be- 
tween 1741 and 1792. 


Mr. O. J. CLAY, printer to the University of 
Cambridge, writes :— 
‘¢¢ Honour to whom honour.’ In Mr. Sanday’s 
notice of Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synopticon (p. 59 of the 
AcapEmy of January 24), credit is given to the 
Cambridge Press for the perfect execution of, this 
work, tt is only fair to Messrs. R. Clay, Sons 
and Taylor, of Bread Street Hill, London, to 
mention that the work was executed at their press, 
and not by your obedient servant.” 


WE have received The Authenticity, Charac- 
ter, and Purpose of the Fourth Gospel, by F. T. 
Dalton, B.A. (Parker); An Exposition of the 
Psalms, considered as being exclusively appli- 
cable to Messiah, by the Author of “ Diatessaron,” 
2 vols. (Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co.); The 
Gallican Church: Sketches of Church History in 
France, by Julius Lloyd, M.A. (8S. P. O. K.); 
Biblical Things not Generally Known, Second 
Series, with Indices to the complete work 
(Elliot Stock); Daily Gleanings of the Saintly 
Life, compiled by CO. M. 8., with an Introduc- 
tion by M. F. Sadler, M.A. (Rivingtons) ; 
Uncle John Vassar ; or, the Fight of Faith, by 
his nephew, the Rey. T. E. Vassar, with an 
Introduction by the Rey. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
(R. D. Dickinson) ; Lessons on Early Church His- 
tory, by D. Alcock (Church of England Sunday 
School Institute); The Patriarchs, by the Rev. 
W. Hanna, D.D., and the Rey. Canon Norris, 
B.D. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) ; Haydn’s 
Bible Dictionary, edited by the late Bev. O. 
Boutell, M.A., and brought down to the latest 
date (Ward, Lock and Oo.); The Church 
History of the First Three Centuries, by Dr. 
F. C. Baur, Vol. I1., translated by the Rev. 
Allan Menzies, B.D. (Theological Translation 
Fund Library) (Williams and Norgate); and 
The Migration from Shinar; or, the Earliest 
Links between the Old and New Continents, by 
Capt. George Palmer, R.N., F.R.G.S. (Hodder 
on Stoughton). 








OBITUARY. 


M. L&oncE DE LAVERGNE, life Senator and 
member of the Institute, died on Sunday, the 
18th inst., at Versailles. He was born at Ber- 
gerac, a little town in the south of France, in 
1809, and first became known by his contribu- 
tions to the Revue des Dewx-Mondes. After a short 
appearance on the political stage as deputy for 
Lombez, he retired into private life in 1848, and 
gave himself up wholly to economical, financial, 
and historical studies. His chief works are an 
Essai sur ? Economie rurale de ? Angleterre, de 
lV Ecosse et de VIrlande; L’ Economie rurale de la 
France depuis 1789; L’ Agriculture et la Popula- 
tion; Les Assemblées provinciales sous Louis X VT. ; 
and Les Economistes frangais du 18’me Siecle, 
M. Léonce de Lavergne sided, after the war, 
with those who followed M. Thiers in seeking 
the foundation of a Constitutional and Liberal 
Republic ; and as a senator he was an energetic 
defender of that policy against the Right in the 
Senate, who submitted to the leadership of the 
Duc de Broglie. 


Cav. Ianazio Crampt, Professor of Modern 
History in the Roman University, died at Rome 
on the 2ist inst. Among his best-known works 
are Le Cronache e gli Statuti della Citta di Viterbo 
de 1261; I Cassiodori; Innocenzo X. et la sua 
Corte; La Storia del Viaggiatore Gemelli; La 
Vita di Paolo Mercuri, Incisore, &c. 











M. F. H. WatFErp1, who has just died in 
Paris in his eighty-sixth year, was best known 
by his researches on the central heat of the 
earth, and by the various kinds of thermometers 
which he invented. But he likewise published 
a complete edition of the works of Diderot, and 
was the owner of a collection of Fragonard’s 
masterpieces. 

THE death is also announced of the Rev. G. §, 
Drew, author of Scripture Lands in Connexion 
with their History, Reasons of Faith, Ecclesia Dei, 
&c.; of Lady Charlotte Elliott, author of Stelig 
and other Poems, Medusa and other Poems, &,; 
of Dr. E. C. Seaton, author of a Hundbook of 
Vaccination, &c.; of Mr. G. G. Richardson, 
author of The Corn and Cattle-producing Districts 
of France, &c.; of the Abbé Noirot, Professor of | 
Philosophy at Lyons 1827-52, aged eighty-six; 
and of Gen. the Hon. Sir George Cadogan, 
K.0.B., author of Letters from Head-quarters in 
~ Crimea, ‘‘ by a Staff Officer,” aged sixty- 

ve. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the New Quarterl Magazine—the _ first 
number for the unre. Julian Sturgis shows 
much humour, as well as some distinct power 
of —> in his completed story, “ Michael and 
I,” and the New Quarterly’s scheme of issuing a 
complete work of fiction in each number is on 
all grounds justified. The sooner the public 
can be got to understand that brief fictitious 
narrative may be of as high quality as even the 
best three-volume novel, the greater will be the 
chance of abolishing that common nuisance, 
the three-volume novel of indifferent quality. 
The article on ‘“‘ The Revival of the Drama,” 
though written in a good spirit, is disappointing ; 
but, on the whole, the New Quarterly Magazine— 
eg perhaps, this time in those articles 
which do not come within the scheme of a notice 
in a literary journal—maintains the great 
position it has recently made. 


THE Edinburgh Review has an article on 
Turner, noticeable, in the first place, for telling 
us little that is new; and, in the second, for 
what we cannot but consider a not very en- 
lightened support of the recent criticism, which, 
though generally thoughtful and suggestive, 
somehow fails to appreciate the unique position 
of the universal genius of modern landscape. 
Mr. Ruskin himself receives, we fancy, some- 
what scanty justice in the article; but no one 
but an unreasoning enthusiast can be disp 
to find fault with the writer for his implied 
disapproval of the adoption by Mr. Ruskin 
of ‘‘canons of criticism which could not fail 
to lower the work of all other painters as much 
as they exalted that of Turner.” The writer, 
however, does not seem to freely recognise that 
the model Life of Turner—we will even say the 
adequate Life—the book which years ago might 
have been written—has never been written at 
all, excellent in their own way as are recent 
efforts to supply the deficiency. Mr. Brodrick’s 
Political Studies, Mr. Escott’s England, and Mr. 
Giffen’s Essays on Finance form the subject of a 
substantial paper—the last in the Edinburgh’s 
present number. 


Tue current number of Mind contains little 
that is either interesting or instructive. The 
most attractive article is that by Miss Bevington, 
on “‘ Determinism and Duty ;” but few readers 
will find much that is striking in her remarks. 
To assert that “the testimony in favour of deter- 
minism does not necessarily gainsay the belief 
that will, as will, contributes to action,” but 
only that “the choice itself was its own orl- 

inator;” or that the abandonment of belief in 

will does not ‘involve, either logically or 
practically, the abandonment of belief in human 
instrumentality as able to forward human well- 
being,” is to maintain little but what would be 
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accepted by any rational advocate of free-will. 
The real question in the free-will controversy 
refers, not to the connexion between motives 
and the will, but to the constitution of the 
motives themselves. Effect must follow cause 
no less in the spiritual than in the material 
world; but the difference is, that whereas in the 
world of nature causes are made (so to speak) 
for us, in the moral. world we make them for 
ourselves. This Miss Bevington fails to see; 
and her consequent ignoratio elenchi is shared 
by Prof. Bain in the lengthy “note” with 
which he replies to Dr. W: Mr. Bain secks 
to show that the mind’s ‘‘ anti-impulsive efforts” 
to which Dr. Ward particularly appealed are 
“due to the stored-up recollections of the past, 
and are no more exempted from the law of uni- 
formity than the imp of the present are so 
exempted.” But, we should venture to assert, 
the real freedom of the will just lies in selecting, 
and determining the force of, these stored-up re- 
collections; and the anti-impulsive effort may be, 
and often is, shown just in resisting such recol- 
lections. Unsatisfying, however, as are the ar- 
guments of Miss Bevington and Mr. Bain, they 
are at least clearly expressed and written in a 
tongue ‘‘understanded” of philosophers. But this 
much can hardly be said of Mr. und Mont- 
gomery’s paper on ‘‘The Dependence of Quality 
on Specific Energies.” His conception of the 
work falling to philosophy is no doubt sufficiently 
exalted. ‘‘ Surely it is,” he says, ‘‘ the ‘ philos- 
opher’s stone’ of our age so to wield quanti- 
tative arrangements that therefrom may arise 
the great magisterial essence—quality.” But 
when he comes to announce that, ‘‘ unless the 
conception of inherent sensibility be altogether 
abandoned, neuroglia will henceforth have to be 
considered the medium in which the synthesis 
of elementary neural activities takes place,” he 
arrives at a result which must be left for those 
who “can receive” it. Still less interesting to 
most readers will be Mr. Hugh McOoll’s paper 
on ‘‘ Symbolical Reasoning ;” and we have not 
found anything very suggestive in Mr. Carveth 
Read’s review of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Reflection.” 
Prof. Bain concludes his biography of Stuart 
Mill, and takes exception to the importance 
which Mill allowed to Greek and Latin in the 
rectorial address delivered at St. Andrews. 


THE Dublin Review en with an interesting 
anonymous article on Mauritius, which contains 
a few specimens of the curious Negro lingua 
franca of the island, known as Creole French. 
This is the first account that we can recollect in 
rint of this amusing dialect, which, like the 
indred Creole English of Jamaica, possesses 
real philological value from its analogy in 
origin to the Romance lan 
Europe. The parallelism between the changes 
which French undergoes in passing into Creole, 
and those which Latin underwent in passing 
into French, is absolutely complete; and the 
subject merits more extended treatment at the 
hands of a competent philologist. Mr.*Aubrey 
Clerke has a thoughtfal paper on the Land 
Question, which he treats on the whole from 
the Conservative standpoint. But the {chief 
interest of the number lies in the final instal- 
ment of Prof. Mivart’s long criticism on Mr. 


Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. Probably no 
contemporary writer has called forth so many 


answers and refutations as Mr. Spencer, and 
none among them have been more amusing to 
lookers-on than Prof. Mivart’s. The present 
article sums up the long indictment against 
Mr. Spencer with a naive dogmatism which 
Teminds one of its author’s bizarre little 
Volume on Contemporary Evolution. Here we 
learn that “Mr. Spencer is evidently far 
from suspecting his own proximity to truth” 
—the truth, that is to say, as it is in St. 
Thomas Aquinas; and that ‘Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy has quite ial claims on the 
interest and attention of Catholics.” ‘It is 
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much to be regretted,” Prof. Mivart believes, 
“‘that Mr. Spencer has never become acquainted 
with Oatholic philosophy.” Had he done so, 
he would apparently have saved himself from 
many unfortunate slips in his views on meta- 
physical terminology. 

‘* Far more still is it to be desired,” concludes the 
earnest critic, ‘‘ that he would open his mind to 
Catholic theology ; therein he would find all that 
would reconcile the philosophic and scientific truths 
he holds, and would meet with that ‘ universal 
congruity ’ which he says is ‘the goal ’ which philo- 
sophy can alone aspire to reach,” 

It is to be feared, however, that our great 
psychologist will still remain totally impervious 
to Aquinatian reasoning if we may take as a 
specimen the following passage :— 

‘* Mr. Spencer’s examples of inconceivable proposi- 
tions are unfortunate. Thus, he instances the 
offering resistance by what is unextended, a 
proposition which we Catholics have little difficulty 
indeed in conceiving, believing, as we do, in the 
action on matter of unextended spirits, and this is 
an example of how revelation aids philosophy and 
supplements reason.” 

Whenever Prof. Mivart descends from his theo- 
logical pinnacle to examine his opponent’s state- 
ments, he contrives greatly to misrepresent their 
meaning. It is absurd, for example, to epitomise 
Mr. Spencer as asserting that ‘‘ Mind is essentially 
the same as physiological activity,” when Mr. 
Spencer really argues that the two are parallel 
or obverse aspects of the same fact. But Prof. 
Mivart’s idea of a fair statement may best be 
gathered from four paragraphs in his final 
summary of the Psychology, which run after 
this fashion, with all the emphasis of numbered 
conclusions :— 


‘* (7) It takes no cognisance of owr perception of 
truth, goodness, and beauty, as such, nor of our 
apprehension of the relatedness of relations. (8) 
It is absolutely fatal to every germ of morality. (9) 
It entirely negatives every form of religion. (10) 
It absolutely stultifies itself by proclaiming its own 
untruth, as included in its operation that all our 
knowledge is but phenomenal andjrelative,” 

After all this, it is a little surprising to learn 
that ‘‘Mr. Spencer’s theology has its hopeful 
side.” Only so ingenious and original a reasoner 
as Prof. Mivart could discover and reconcile so 
many discordant statements. 


THe Theologisch Tijdschrift for January 
contains a discriminating notice of Herbert 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, by Hugenholtz; an 
essay on St. Paul’s doctrine of Abraham’s 
righteousness of faith, by Blom ; and an account, 
by Berlage, of some highly ingenious conjectures 
on the text of the Greek Testament by Naber 
ublished in the Mnemosyne for 1877 and 
1878. Take these for specimens :—Gal. ii. 11, 
katéyvwpev ds Fv; Acts xvii, 22, nara mdvra xa) 
nayraxas ; Phil, ii. 6, odx) mpaiypa fryhoaro. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FRAGMENT OF AN ANTE-HIERONYMIAN 
VERSION OF THE GOSPELS. 

Library of Trinity College, Dublin : Jan. 26, 1880. 
In the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. iii, p. 374, will be found a description 
read on Rok 25, 1847) by the late Rev. 
. H. Todd, D.D., of a fragment of an ante- 
Hieronymian version of the gospels on purple 
vellum, which he had pure some years 
before in Dublin. In the AcapEmy of March 1, 
1879, appeared a letter by Mr. T. Graves Law, 
stating that this fragment was a missing leaf of 
the Oodex Palatinus at Vienna, published by 
Tischendorf in 1847. The writer added that, to 
the best of his knowledge, the leaf was no 


longer to be found, he having been unable to 
obtain any information re; ing it at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where, from Mr. Westwood’s 


account in his Palaeographia Sacra Pictoria, it 
would seem to have been preserved. 

Will you allow me to state that on a careful 
search, made at my suggestion by my assistant, 
Mr. Thomas French, the long-missing leaf has 
been found in a part of the library where it 
would not naturally be looked for, and where it 
had doubtless been deposited by Dr. Todd, 
until he should have chosen a definitive place 
for it? On comparing it with Tischendorf’s 
description and text of the codex, the correctness 
of Mr. Law’s statement is at once evident. That 
gentleman, though he appears never to have 
seen the leaf, has quite correctly inferred from 
the accounts of if by Dr. Todd and Mr. West- 
wood that it is a ent of the Codex Pala- 
tinus. How the leaf became detached from the 
codex isa m The latter certainly was 
not in the Vienna Library before 1800, and is 
first mentioned as being there in 1829. Whether 
the leaf came from Vienna to Ireland, or the 
codexfwent from Ireland to Vienna, we haye no 
means of determining. 
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The Rev. T. K. Abbott, Professor of Hebrew 
in this University, will shortly publish a new 
edition of the well-known Dublin Codex Re- 
scriptus (Z) of St. Matthew’s Gospel, together 
with another Dublin Palimpsest, and he will 
give asan Appendix to the volume a lithographed 
copy of ‘the fragment of the Codex Palatinus. 

Joun K. INGRAM. 








EDDA. 
Oxford: Jan, 17, 1880. 


Now that Prof. Bugge’s studies have again 
drawn attention to the influence of Goidelic 
literature on Scandinavia, perhaps the following 
note may be of interest to some of your readers. 
Some eighteen months ago Dr. Vigfiisson told 
me that he had reasons to suspect that the Norse 
word Edda was of Celtic origin, and that he had 
traced many of the Eddic lays to the sojourn of 
the Nor-emen in the Orkneys and the Western 
Isles. I was not able at'the time to adduce 
anything that would confirm him in his view ; 
but since then it has occurred to me that the 
Goidelic word wanted to complete his theory is 
one with which every student of Irish literature 
is familiar—I mean aideadh (‘‘death”). It is 
the regular title given in Irish to a number of 
‘‘ Historic Tales,” as O’Curry calls them, in 
which the death of the principal personage is 
described. In his Lectures on the Manuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History, the author 
referred to calls them ‘‘ Tragedies,” and in the 
Appendix pe Ixxxix.) he gives a list of the 
tales named in the Book of Leinster. Among 
them he enumerates no less than thirteen 
which went by the title of aideadh. The others 
in that list are classed under the headings of 
Destructions, Cow-spoils, Courtships, Battles, 
Caves, Navigations, Feasts, Sieges, Adventures, 
Elopements, Slaughters, Hxpeditions, and Pro- 
gresses. O’Curry writes the singular of the 
word in question aideadh, while he gives the 
plural as aideadha or oitte; and in the Book of 
the Dun Cow, dating before the year 1106, in 
which two tales called by this name are given, 
the singular is written aided, but it is not easy 
to ascertain how early the final dental, which is 
now mute, became so. I learn from Dr. 
Vigfiisson that all this agrees well enough with 
the fact that the first part of the Edda is a great 
drama ending with the destruction of the gods; 
further, he thinks that the word would have 
been borrowed in the tenth century, whence it 
would seem as though the plural ottte (written 
filso probably aitte) was the ane taken up by 
the Norsemen, and not the singular aided. 
But before pronouncing on this point it would 
be necessary to know whether the latter had no 
other form in old and early mediaeval Irish. 
As to Dr. Vigftisson’s published account of the 
Edda, the reader may bo referred to the thirty- 
third. chapter of his Prolegomena to the 
Sturlunga Saga and to the article s. v. in the 
Icelandic Dictionary. J. Rays. 








BRAUWER’S SERIES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Clapham : Jan. 24, 1880. 
In the notice of the new number of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts in to-day’s ACADEMY, your 
reviewer says that the suggestion that Brauwer 
executed a series of pictures representing the 
Five Senses is of course ‘‘a bare hypothesis.” 
May I be allowed to point out that five such 
panels by him were sold by auction at Amster- 
dam on April 13, 1695, for the sum of 16 florins ? 
Another set of five, attributed to him, nine 
inches high by fourteen broad, were sold at 
Antwerp on August 25, 1762, for 104 florins. 
These last five were all interiors. The hypo- 
thesis is therefore very probably correct. 
W. H. James WEALE, 











IRISH MISSALS. 
Dublin : Jan. 17, 1880. 

The very ancient MS. called the ‘ Stowe 
Missal,” in the possession of Lord Ashburnham, 
described by Mr. Warren in the AcADEMY (Nos. 
353, 395, 399), had already attracted the notice, 
as Mr. Warren observes, of Dr. Charles O’Oonor 
and Dr. Todd. Dr. O’Conor’s account of the 
MS. (Cat. Bibl. MS. Stowensis, App. 1) is very 
full. Dr. Todd’s description of it (Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiii.), though 
not so full, is more accurate. 

To one like me, who am neither a liturgist, 
ritualist, nor rubricist, but a mere student of 
Celtic, the chief value of the MS. consists in 
the Irish notes or rubrics which it contains, A 
few of these have been printed by O’Oonor, a 
few additional by Dr. Todd, and some more by 
Mr. Warren in- his communication to the 
AcapEmy of December 27, 1879. 

I regret that Mr. Warren, in printing these 
rubrics, has not specified the chapters or sec- 
tions to which they are respectively prefixed in 
the original. If he had done so, it would 
be possible to suggest some emendation of 
a few manifest errors of transcription in the 
passages printed by him. At the same time, I 
wish to state that Mr. Warren deserves thanks 
for the trouble he has taken in endeavouring to 
transcribe these Irish notes, some of which con- 
sist of many words so closely joined together 
that only a person well versed in Old Irish could 
venture to divide them into grammatical forms. 
Indeed, Dr. O’Conor, writing in 1818, asserted 
that ‘‘ not one Irishman in 10,000, now living, 
could decipher them.” 

The first rubric printed by Mr. Warren from. 
the ‘‘Ordo Missae,” lethdirech sund, has been 
translated “ half-uncovering here ” by Dr. Todd, 
who states that the rubric introduces the 
*‘Tesson from St. John vi.;” and rubric ii., 
Landirech sund, is explained as meaning “ full- 
uncovering here,” by the same scholar, who 
adds that the rubrics direct that the chalice 
should be “‘ half uncovered before, and fully un- 
covered after, the reading of the Gospel from 
St. John.” 

Certainly, Jethdirech sund would, at first 
sight, appear to mean simply ‘‘half-straight 
here,” being comp. of leth (‘*half”), direch 
(‘‘ straight,” ‘‘ even ” = Lat. direc-tus), and sun, 
an adv. of place signifying ‘‘ here.” Landirech 
sund wont also seem to mean “ full-straight 
here ” (Jan being an Ir. adj. signifying ‘‘ full; ” 
direch and sund as before). The superlat. of 
direch (dirgimem) is glossed ‘‘ aequissima ” in the 
Milan Irish Cod. 49d. But in the St. Gall 
MS., the verbal form dirgetar (deriv. from direch) 
is glossed ‘‘ exuantur” (Nigra, Mel. Celtig., 48), 
which would go to support the meaning assigned 
by Dr. Todd to the word direch in the foregoing 
passages. 

Rubricfiii., in which the words are not 
divided by intermediate spaces, should read 
thus :—Iswnd totet ‘dignum’ intormaig ind 
maid “per quem” bes ina DIUDIDI thall, i.e., 
‘Here an additional ‘dignum’ enters, if it is 
‘per quem’ that may beinits . . . beyond.” 
I have ventured to correct some obvious errors 
of transcription or typography in Mr. Warren’s 
printed text, and submit for his informa- 
tion an explanation of all the Irish 
words in the passage except one. IJsund 
for is-sund, lit. ‘*’tis here” (is being the 3 sg. 
pres. of the Ir. verb subst., and swund, some- 
times written sunt and sunna, an adverb of 
place signifying ‘‘ here”); totet (better dotet), 3 
sg. pres. of an irregular verb meaning ‘‘ to go” 
(see Zeuss*, 503); intormaig, gen. sg. of in- 
tormach, ‘‘ increase” (or rather excess, in being 
an intens. prefix, and formach meaning ‘‘in- 
crease,” addition”); ind, a comp. preposition, 
signifying ‘‘in it,” or “into it” ; maid (better 
mad), ‘if’ ; bes, 3 sg. rel. fut. of the verb subst. ; 
ina, comp. prepos., signif. “in its —” or “in 
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their —.” Of prvprpr I can make nothing; [ 
fear it has been inaccurately transcribed or 
printed. Thall isan adverb, meaning “‘ yonder,” 
** beyond,” or “* within.” 

Rubric iv. is the same as rubric iii., except 
that the “per quem” of No. iii. is represented 
by “Sanctus” in No. iv. in Mr. Warren’s 
printed copy, in which the letter r of irtormaig 
should certainly be n. 

Rubric v. is, I’fear, not correctly given by 
Mr. Warren :—Jsund conogabar indablis tuaiy 
FORR cailech FOBDI DICLIR OETH nubuirgine (read 
** na bairgine”’) ss (read is”) in cailech. Thig 
means, as far as I can make it out (the words 
printed in small itals seeming corrupt), 
** Here the oblation of bread is lifted [over?] 
the chalice [before putting] the bread into the 
chalice.” Isund (“here”) conogabar, 3 ge, 
pres. indic. pass. of the verb togbail, ‘* to raise,” 
with the particle con prefixed. Indablis tuair, 
if correctly transcribed, may mean ‘the 
oblation of bread,” though’ I have not met 
ablis before ; and tuair, if used as the gen. sg, 
of tuare, “cibus” (Zeuss, passim), should be 
tiari. Forris surely wrong (should we read 
Jorsin, ‘* upon the’’?); cailech “ chalice.” Fobii 
diclir I cannot understand in these forms. Céth 
may be an error for ceth{raime], ‘a fourth,” 
or leth, ‘‘half.” Na bairgine, *‘ of the bread” 
(bairgine, gon. sg. of bairgen, “panis”: sep 
Stokes’s Irish Glosses, pp. 52, 90). . Is in, “into 
the” fa comp. prepos.), cailech, ** chalice.” 

Rubric vi. :—Jsund conbongar in bairgen means 
‘‘ Here the bread is broken.” Tho words are 
as and scarcely require detailed explana- 

ion. 

Rubric vii. (in the ‘‘ Ordo Baptismi”) should 
surely read Jsund doberius (not dobisus) in salann 
(not insulunn) imbelu ind LELvoTt, ‘ Here he 
puts the salt into the mouth of the” [elect ?; 
delucti is certainly not Irish, and may be a 
blunder for “ electi’’]. ; 

Rubric viii. :—Jsund dognithenintoguth should, 
I think, be Zsund dognither int onguth (*‘ Here 
the anointing is made”). Dognither is the3 
sg. indic. pass. pres. of the verb gniu (‘ facio”), 
Int is the definite article masc. sg. Onguth, 
“ointment,” or “anointing” (¢.e., the chrism). 

If Mr. Warren would furnish a photograph 
or tracing of the passages, I feel sure that their 
whole meaning could be explained. 

W. Mavunsett HENNEssY. 








MSS. OF CICERO. 
Twickenham : Jan. 24, 1880, 


It is a curious fact that, of the six MSS. used 
by Davies for his edition of Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum, the more important half, consisting of 
the Codex Regius and the two Codices Elienses, 
have entirely disappeared. 

As it cannot be supposed that they have been 
actually destroyed, it is possible that some of 
your readers may be able to furnish a clue by 
which to trace them. In any case, I should be 
glad to ascertain any further particulars as to 
their history beyond the facts stated below. 

In the Preface to the first edition of the 
Natura Deorum (1718), Davies describes the 
Codd. El. as follows :—‘‘ Usum_ editionis 
Stephanicae cum duobus optimis MSS. collatae 
dedit summus mei, dum in vivis erat, patronus, 
Joannes Morus, nuper Eliensis Episcopus.” 
Ten years later, in the Preface to his edition of 
the De Legibus, he speaks more slightingly of 
the value of these readings :—‘‘ Eliens. varias 
lectiones significat, quas ex MS. quodam vir 
doctus editioni Roberti Stephani A.D. 
MDXXXIX. adlevit. Iste codex, quantum 
judicare datur, non magnam prae so tulit 
vetustatem.” It will be seen that Davies here 
employs the sing. codex, as he also does in the 
list of MSS. used by him for the Academica I. 
A.D. 1725 (* collationem MS. factam in exem- 
plari editionis Stephanicae”), while for Academies 
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he mentions on the same page “ varias 
Jectiones ex duobus MSS. excerptas et adlitas orae 
editionis Stephanicae.” Yet, again, after having 
stated in the Preface to the first edition of the 
Tusculans (1708) that Bishop Moore had lent 
him his Stephanus ‘‘ cum duobus optimis MSS. 
gollatam,” he adds, in the second edition (1723), 
«hos Eliensem primum ac secundum nominavi. 
[is nunc accessit ab eadem manu tertius in 

gamena scriptus,” and cites all three together 

his notes as Elienses tres (e.g., on nisi haereret, 
j.,§27). From this it would appear that the 
collations of the two codices were in the same 
handwriting, and that, after he had brought 
out his first edition, Davies ha‘ found in Bishop 
Moore’s library a complete text of the Tusculans 
copied out by the writer of the collations. No 
mention is made of these MSS. in the Preface to 
either of Davies’ editions of the De Divinatione 
and De Fato (1721 and 1730), nor have I found 
any reference to them in the notes to the De 
Divinatione, but ‘‘ Cod. El.” occurs frequently in 
the notes to the De Fato. 

Bentley’s Life and Letters furnish some 
additional information on thé earlier history of 
the codices. In July 1692, Bentley, writing 
to J. G. Graevius, who was then engaged on a 
new edition of his Cicero, informs him that 
Moore, then Bishop of Norwich, is prepared to 
send him ‘‘ lectiones variantes in Libris Philoso- 
phicis Ciceronis quas ex vetusto codice, descrip- 
serat quidam in ora ed. Roberti Stephani in fol.” 
Graevius, in his reply—September 1692— 
accepts with thanks the Bishop’s offer, but says 
that he must finish the Orations before he pro- 
ceeds to the philosophical works. In January 
1693, Bentley writes again to say that the Bishop 
will send the volume itself; and remarks, in 
regard to the importance of the readings, 
“quantivis esse pretii re ipsa comperies.” 
Graevius, writing in the following December, 
atkuowledges the receipt of the volume, which 
he says he will guard ‘‘nigris diligentius uvis,” 
and all posterity shall know how grateful heis to 
the lender. Frequent allusions to the book 
appear in the subsequent correspondence; but 
Graevius is still too busy to make use of it, 
until at last the Bishop becomes impatient, and 
Bentley writes in August 1702, ‘‘Saepe mihi 
aurem vellit celeberrimus Praesul Norvicensis 
de codice suo, quem jam per decennium, opinor, 
apud te detines. Optimum esset si velles de- 
scribere, et codicem huc remittere; dolet enim 
tam bonum librum tam diu bibliothecae suae 
locupletissimae deesse.” To this Graevius re- 
plies, November 1702, ‘‘describendas varias 
mandayi juveni, ne longius justo retineatur 
hic liber. Proximo vere ut salyus Viro Summo 
reddatur mihieritcurae;”and again, in December, 
“Cicero in quo nuncdescribendo sudat adolescens 
redibit ad vos prima cum hirundine.” The 
correspondence closes with a letter from 
Burmann in the following month—January'15, 
1703—announcing Graevius’ death. It would 
be interesting to know whether the: collation 
made by the adolescens was ever completed, and 
whether it is still in existence at’ Utrecht or 
ekewhere. The volume itself must have been 
returned to its owner shortly after the death of 
Graevius, as it was lent to Davies for his first 
edition of the Tusculans, which appeared in 
1709, and seems to have been in his possession, 
or, at any rate, available for his use, until he 
died in March 1732. As Bishop Moore's library 
was purchased by George I. and presented to 
the University of Cambridge: in 1715, the 
Stephanus ovght to have found its way to the 
University library, and to be now safely locked 
Up in one of the cases there ; but Mr. Bradshaw, 
the present learned librarian, informs me that 

© can discover no trace of it; nor is there 
anything to be heard of it at Queens’ College, 
of which Davies was president. 

I turn now to the Codex Regius, which 


I. 


the Natura Deorum:—‘‘ MSS. Elienses excipit 
codex membranaceus in Bibliotheca Regia 
Londini servatus, cujus mihi copiam fecit 
Richardus Bentleius.” The same MS. is de- 
scribed in the Preface to the De Legibus as 
belonging to the Royal Library at St. James’s 
—‘ Mutilus est, nec ultra mediam partem libri 
secundi brogreditar: Est annorum, ut arbitror, 
COCC.” It was also used for the Academica 
book ii.) and for the De Divinatione and De Fato, 
ut apparently not for the T'usculans, where 
Reg. stands for a Paris codex. Bentley, who 
succeeded Justell as ‘‘ Library Keeper to his 
Majesty at St. James’” in April 1694, writing in 
May to Graevius, offers to send him ‘ variantes 
lectiones ex duobus vetustissimis codd. ex 
Bibliotheca Regia Sancti Jacobi,” but it does 
not appear whether they were ever sent. As 
the King’s Library was remoyed to the British 
Museum in 1752, these two codices ought now 
to be there, but by a strange fatality these also 
have disappeared. Is it possible that they were 
among the two hundred volumes “ destroyed or 
greatly injured” by the fire at Abingdon House 
in 1731 (on which see Monk’s Life of Bentley, 
ii. 308) ? 

It remains for me to say a word or two as to 
the value attached to these MSS. by later 
authorities. Madvig, in his Preface to the De 
Finibus, makes a broad distinction between 
Cod.. El. 1 and Cod. El. 2, considering the 
latter to belong either to the better or to the 
mixed class of MSS., while he has no hesitation 
in classing the former with the inferior MSS. 
He finds great fault with Davies for so fre- 
quently confounding the two together. Turning 
to the Natura Deorum we find three generally 
accepted readings of the first book, which rest 
either solely or chiefly on the authority of Cod. 
El., inscientiam, § 1, vim, § 39, esse, § 86; 
and two in the second book resting on Cod. 
Reg., nuptam dicunt, § 66, hic quaerat quis- 
piam, § 133... It is evident. from. these. facts 
that it would be of great service to Ciceronian 
criticism if these MSS. could be recovered and 
carefully collated; and as I have for several 
years been engaged on an édition of the Natura 
Deorum, I should be very grateful to anyone 
who could supply any information which might 
lead to this result. JosePrH B. Mayor. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 2, 5 p.m. 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m, London Institution: “The History of 

—, ~ 4% bi yr omen aa ta” -1., by Prot 
p.m. Royal Academy : gmen’ os of. 
A. H. Church, “ 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Manufacture of India- 

rubber and Gutta-percha,” I., by T. Bolas, 
‘ 8 p.m. Vietoria Institute: ‘Late Assyrian and 
Babylonian Research,” by Hormuzd Rassam. 
Tuxspay. Feb.3,3p.m. Royal Institution : ** Physiology of 
Muscle,” by Prof. Schiifer. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “ Fixed and 
Moveable Weirs;” * Iron and Steel at Low Temperatures,” 
by J. J. Webster. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Social and Commercial 
Prospects in the Transvaal,” by the Rev. G. Blencowe, 

8.30 p.m. Zoological, 

8.80 pm. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘ Remarks on Ex- 
cavations made in Tel-el-yahoudeh (the Mound of the 
Jew) near Cairo, and on some Antiquities brouglit there- 
from, and now in the British Museum,” by Prof. T. 
Hayter Lewis. 

Wepnespay, Feb. 4, 7 p.m. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ Trade and Commerce with 
Siberia, via the Kara Sea,” by H. Seebohm. 

&p.m. Archaeological Association. 

Tuvurspay, Feb. 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: 
Chemical Progress,’ by Prof. Dewar. 
' 4p.m. archaeological Institute. 

7 pm. London Institution: Elements of Archi- 
tectural Design,’”’ by H. H. Statham. 

- 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Architecture allied with 
Colours,” by E. M. Barry. . 

8 pm. Linnean: ** Remarks on the Order Comme- 
lynaceae,’ by O. B. Clarke; ‘On the Salmonidae and 
other Fish introduced into New Zvaland Waters,” by 
H. M. Brewer. ; 


8 p.m. Chemival. 
8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 


Royal Institution: General 


Entomological. 


* Recent 





Davies describes as follows'in his Preface to 


Farvay, Feb. 6, 7.30, p.m. Geologists’ Association : Anniver- 
Sary. 


ro 








8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Pigments,’ II., by Prof. 
A. H. Ohurch. Y ie ve 
8 p.m.; Philological : “On Some Differences between 
the Speech of Edinburgh and London,” by T. B. Sprague; 
**On the Middle Voice in Virgil’s Aen eid, Book VI.,’’ by 
Benj. Dawson ; ‘*‘ English Etymologies, correc'ing some 
of Prof. Skeat’s,”’ III., by H. Nicol. 
9p.m. Royal Institution : “ Photographic Spectra of 
Stars,” by Dr. Huggins.,: 
Saturpay, Feb. 7,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “* Handel,” by 
Prof. Pauer. 








SCIENCE. 
OURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Animal Life Described and Illustrated. By E. 
Perceval Wright, M.A., M.D. ~ (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co:) is is a fine volume full of 
good woodcuts from the publishers’ vast stores 
at command, most of them already familiar to 
readers of popular natural-history works. The 
book, from its fine series of illustrations alone, 
would form an excellent present fora boy. It 
is full of extracts from the writings of Darwin, 
Palgrave, Bates, Wallace, Tennant, and other 
distinguished travellers relating to the habits 
and modes of occurrence of the animals de- 
scribed. Beside this there are introductory 
chapters based on Prof. Wright’s lectures on 
zoology in Dublin. The osteological details 
of the mammalian skeleton given in these 
chapters are far too difficult for a popular work. 
For example, the details of the structure of ‘the 
carpus and tarsus are described, although no 
figures with the bones numbered or lettered for 
reference are given to assist an unlearned reader. 
By far the greater part of the book is devoted to 
the vertebrata—nearly two-thirds to mammals 
and birds. Such an arrangement, according to the 
Preface, is necessary to suit the exigency of the 

ublic demand. There is nothing novel or 
important in tho zoological treatment of the 
subject. Indeed, the classification adopted is 
somewhat antiquated. The Tunicata are placed 
after the Brachiopoda as a class_of the sub- 
kingdom Mollusca, with the remarkable state- 
ment that, ‘‘in placing the species of this class 
where we do, we depart from the arrangement 
approved of by Gegenbaur and Haeckel, and 
we follow that by Milne-Edwards, Huxley, 
Lankester, and others.” Almost the very last 
place in which Prof. Lankester would place the 
Tunicata would be among the Mollusca, In 
his Notes on Embryology and Classification and in 
his Introduction to the translation of Prof, 
Gegenbaur’s Comparative Anatomy he has boldly, 
and we think rightly, referred them to the 
Vertebrata. In glancing over the book we 
notice some errors. In the figure of the great 
albatross upon its nest the mound-like nest is 
much too largein proportion tothe size of the bird, 
and the bird itself is far too deeply sunk in the 
hollow at its summit. The tropic bird is spoken 
of asif there were only one species, Phaethon 
aethereus. The penguins are hopelessly muddled ; 
Spheniscus magellanicus, the jackass penguin of 
Magellan Straits, is said to be the largest known 
penguin, instead of the giant Aptenodytes Fos- 
tert of the Antarctic Sea, which is at least twice 
as large, and which is not referred toat all. The 
king penguin (Aptenodytes Pennantit) is said to be 
found in the South Pacific Ocean, instead of the 
South Atlantic and South Indian Oceans, its 
head-quarters. The old name, Zudyptes 
demersa, which Mr. Darwin applied to the 
jackass penguin of the Falkland Islands, is 
retained in the quotation of his account of the 
animal’s habits in his journal. The bird observed 
by Mr. Darwin hence. appears to be a different 
one from Spheniscus magellanicus referred to 
in the next paragraph, whereas it is the same, 
In the account of snakes, the treatment to be 
followed in cases of snake-poisoning is cited from 
Dr. Giinther, and init the recommendation of 
the internal use of ammonia in large doses, now 
80 egg my Bat to be useless, is main- 
tained. The k sééms to haye been, partly 





at least, written without the use of the figures 
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for reference, for in the description of the 
argonaut the arms of the animal are stated 
to be represented in the figure as partially 
withdrawn in order to show the margin of the 
aperture. In fact, the figure referred to repre- 
sents an entirely empty shell, without arms or 
animal at all. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Popular Medicine and 
Hygiene. Edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D., 
F.R.S. (Ward, Lock and Co.) This new edi- 
tion of a well-known and deservedly popular 
book has been improved by the addition of an 
Appendix, one-half of which is devoted to the 
art of nursing the sick, while the other contains 
advice to mothers on the management of their 
own health and that of their infant children. 
The information given is marked by good sense, 
and it is as accurate and complete as can fairly 
be expected in a book intended for the general 
public. 

The Dentist’s Register. Printed for the General 
Medical Council. (Spottiswoode and Oo.) This 
is an official publication, exactly similar to the 
Medical Register, drawn up in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act passed in 1878 for 
amending the law relating to dental practitioners. 
It gives the name, address, and qualifications of 
= recognised dentist in the United King- 

om. 


The Habitation in Relation to Health. By F. 
8. B. Francois de Chaumont, M.D., F.R.S. 
S.P.0.K.) The three little shilling manuals 
y the late Dr. Parkes, Prof. Bernays, and Mr. 
W.N. Hartley, already issued by the Society, are 
among the best, if not the best, of their kind. 
The present one is quite worthy of its pre- 
decessors. Within the compass of some 
hundred and thirty pages Dr. de Chau- 
mont succeeds in imparting all the informa- 
tion really necessary for avoiding the in- 
numerable snares laid for the unwary house- 
holder by incompetent or dishonest builders. 
He discusses in succession the site and con- 
struction of the edifice, the removal of excreta 
and refuse, the supply of water and of air, and 
the special precautions to be adopted when 
communicable disease happens to effect an 
entrance. Under all these heads the instruc- 
tions given are clear and practical, and sup- 
ported by an adequate presentation of the 
physical, chemical, and physiological principles 
from which they are derived. P 
Children’s Lives, and how to Protect Them. By 
William Lomas, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
It is generally admitted that mis-management, 
commonly due to sheer ignorance on the part 
of mothers and nurses, is a principal cause of 
the excessive mortality prevailing among infants 
in this and other countries. There is no lack 
of popular books designed to overcome this 
ignorance, but too many of them are incorrect 
in the advice they give and slovenly in style. 
Neither of these charges can be brought against 
the present work. The information it contains 
is thoroughly trustworthy, and it is conveyed 
in language equally free from hard words and 
from the besetting sin of most books of its class 
—mawkish sentimentality. It may safely be 
recommended to parents and others responsible 
for the welfare of young children. 








THE GRAMMAR OF KANDRA. 
II, 
Kandy: Dee, 18, 1879, 
I shall now advert to the work mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper, which has enabled 
me to gather the above-mentioned facts regard- 
ing Kandra’s grammar and several other facts 
which the limited space of this paper precludes 
my stating here. It is called the Balavabodhana, 
and is a reproduction of Kandra’s grammar by a 
Buddhist priest named Kasyapa, who lived in 
Ceylon about seven centuries ago, and of whom 
I hope to write a short account hereafter. The 





reader will be able to form some idea of the 
work and of its extent when I say that it 
bears the same relation, as regards matter and 
arrangement, to Kandra’s grammar as the 
Laghukaumudi does to that of Panini. The 
Laghukaumudi is an abridgement of a larger 
work called the Siddhintakaumudi, containing 
all the stitras of Panini, differently arranged and 
explained ; but whether the Balavabodhana is 
an abridgement of an already existing work 
bearing the same relation to Kandra as the 
Siddh4ntakaumudi does to Panini is a question 
which I am not yet in a position to decide. If, 
however, an introductory verse be any guide, 
I should be very much inclined to conclude that 
the work is an original one, or, in other 
words, that Kisyapa has effected in the Kandra 
system what Ramakandra has done in the 
Paniniya by his work called the Prakriyékau- 
mudi, which, no doubt, afforded a model for 
Bhattogi in the composition of his Siddhan- 
takaumudi. The verse referred to is the fol- 
lowing :— 
‘‘Bhagavantam gagadvandyam abhivandya ta- 
thagatam | 
Balavabodhanam bindum Kandrasindhau karomy 
aham |” 


Here the author states that the Balivabo- 
dhana which he composed is a drop from the 
ocean of Kandra. If the work was an abridge- 
ment of an aiready existing re-arrangement of 
all or the greater number of the siitrasof Kandra, 
the author would most probably have referred 
to that work in the Introduction, just as 
Varadariga, in the introductory verse to the 
Laghukaumudi, has stated it to be an abridged 
Siddhantakaumudi. 

The book begins with the usual adoration to 
Buddha as found in almost all Buddhistical works 
—Namas tasmai bhagavate ’rhate samyak-sam- 
buddhaya. Then follow the introductory verse 
given above, and the scheme commonly called 
the siva-stitras, together with a gloss explainin 
the use of the scheme and the classification an 
formation of letters. The extraordinary state- 
ment in the Kaumudis that the vowel /i has no 
long form, though it has a prolated one—a state- 
ment quite opposed to the Katantra—is also met 
with in the Balavabodhana. A reason is assigned 
for the repetition of the h in the scheme, which 
is that it is repeated in order that it may be 
included in the pratydhara yal. Such a reason 
is also mentioned in the Praudhamanorama, 
which enumerates, besides yal, the pratydhiras 
ral, ghal, and sal. 

According to the Kaumudis sthina and 
prayatna are concerned with the formation of 
letters, but in the work under notice a third 
thing is mentioned, namely, karana. The 
karanas are the middle of the tongue, the 
vicinity of the tip of the tongue, and the tip 
of the tongue itself, as in pronouncing the 
palatals, the linguals, and the dentals respec- 
tively. In the case of the other letters the 
sthana and karana are the same. 

Before leaving the subject of the classification 
of letters and the mode of their formation, and 
passing on to the chapter on sandhi, a kariké is 
given restricting the pratyaharas to forty-two, 
which bears a close resemblance to that given 
in the Kasik& for the formation of P&nini’s 
forty-one pratydharas, as will be seen on a com- 
parison of the two which I quote here for the 
purpose :— 

**Nahahavih syur ekasmik katurbhyas tu kakau 
mashau | 

Dvibhyim rasmyo ’pi pafikabhyo las tu shadbhyo 

vidhiyate || ” 
** Kasiké ; Ekasmin nafianavati dva4bhy4m shas 
tribhya eva kanamih syuh | 

Giieyau kayau katurbhyo rah paiikabhyah salau 

shadbhyah || ” 


_ As regards the arrangement of the subjects 
in the Bailayabodhana, I am yery much inclined 





—— 


to the opinion that it is more logical and, 
strange to say, more in consonance with 
European ideas than the arrangement in the 
Kaumudis. As an instance affording proof of 
this, I may mention that in the former the 
declensions of pronouns and numerals are given 
in separate sections, and not blended with those 
of nouns, as in the latter. 

The MS. in question belongs to the 
Lankatilaka-vihira, a Buddhist temple in the 
Central Province of Oeylon, about eight miles 
from Kandy, the mountain capital of the island, 
Mr. A. ©. Lawrie, district judge of Kandy, 
and a member of the committee of the Oriental 
Library of that city, whose services to the 
library cannot be too highly valued, having 
received information of there being a good col- 
lection of MSS. in this vihfra, at once proceeded 
to the place and had the whole collection 
examined and catalogued. At his uest, 
Kobbekaduwe Srinivisa Buddharakkhita, the 
incumbent of the vihara, lent the work to the 
library, and it was there that I found it about 
three months ago. A careful examination of 
the MS. led me to believe that its publication 
would be of immense service to Oriental scholars 
as tending to throw new light upon questions 
relative to the historical connexion of the 
different —- of Sanskrit grammar and upon 
other problems in the solution of which scholars 
are at present engaged. With a view, therefore, 
to its publication, I made diligent enquirie? for 
other copies of it, in every quarter where 
I thought any would be forthcoming, for the 
purpose of collation, but my search has re- 
sulted in the discovery of only two other copies. 
One of these belongs to the Suduhumpola- 
vihara, near Kandy, and the other to the learned 
high-priest, Sumangala, Principal of the Oriental 
College, Colombo. All the three copies now in 
my possession—and I do not believe it likely 
that any more could be added to the number— 
are in the Sinhalese character; but the edition I 
intend publishing will appear in the Devanagari 
type, together with a preface, explanatory notes, 
and a list of the stitras alphabetically arranged. 
The work of collating is being vigorously carried 
on, and I hope to send the edition to the press 
in about two or three months. 

W. GoonETILLEKE. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE have received the first part of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Geographie, edited 
by Dr. J. L. Kettler, and published at the 
small town of Lahr, in Baden. The leading 
article, by Dr. R. Pietschmann, deals exhaust- 
ively with the question of the Landfall of 
Columbus, the author’s conclusions as regards 
Guanahani being the same as those previously 
arrived at by Becher, Peschel, and Major. A 
translation from the Istvystiya of the Russian 
Geographical Society, of Syevyertzov’s article 
on the exploration of the Pamir, will be 
with interest. A few letters addressed by A. 
von Humboldt to Kléden are published for the 
first time. In one of these he complains about 
the extravagant articles published in American 
papers to ‘‘ glorify” him. He says:— 
‘Nothing is more injurious to a man of learning 
than such extravagance. A great portion of fame 
is dependent upon patience and long life, so that 
one becomes a ‘ curiosity,’ and grows more famous 
in proportion as one increases in imbecility. As 
regards opinions on me, I far prefer the style of the 
clerical papers of Vienna and Paris :—‘ On dit que 
Passassin des Ames a des mérites littéraires. 
ne sert pas d’excuse. Satan a bien plus d’esprit que 
M. de Humboldt.’ Expressions like these are more 
useful than sentimental visits to my den, ai! 
natural history description of the old animal 
(‘ Bestie ’).” 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on February 9, Major-Gen. Sir M. A. 
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§, Biddulph, K.C.B., will read a paper on 
«The Eastern Borders of Pishin and the Basin 
of the Loras.” 

Tre Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton has just published an important and in- 
teresting quarto volume, entitled Narrative of 
the Second Arctic Expedition made by Charles F. 
Hall, being the record of his voyage to Repulse 
Bay, sledge journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Hecla and to King William’s Sound, and re- 
sidence among the Eskimos during the years 
1864-69. Among the appendices are Capt. 
Hall’s astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions, and notes of his geological collections, by 
Prof. B. K. Emerson, while the illustrations 
include steel engravings of Hall and Franklin, 
and numerous wood-engravings, photo- engray- 
ings, and heliotypes. There are also two circum- 

lar maps, one with explorers’ names, and 
the other showing the geographical dis- 
coveries made since 1818, and separate maps 
of Hall’s several detailed journeys, as well 
as sketches of coast-line drawn by Innuits. 
This work has been prepared, by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, under the able editorship 
of Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N., in pursuance of 
a Senate resolution, dated February 6, 1877, and 
forms a companion volume to the narrative of 
the Polaris expedition, issued in 1876. The 
present work has been entirely compiled from 
Capt. Hall’s unpublished journals and other 
papers, which he had hoped to prepare for the 
press with his own hand. 


TuE same office has also just issued Reports 
of Explorations and Surveys for the Location of 
Interoceanic Ship-Canals. This volume deals 
with two routes—one through the Isthmus of 
Panama, and the other by way of the valley of 
the River Napipi, utilising to some extent the 
Rivers Atrato and Doguado on the Atlantic and 
Pacific sides ny gi The work is edited 
by Commander P. Lull, who was in charge of 
the Panama expedition, and Lieut. Fredk. 
Collins, the leader of the Napipi expedition, and 
is copiously illustrated with maps, plans, &c. 

WE understand that Capt. H. W. Howgate 
entertains great hopes of being able to induce 
the United States Congress to make him a 
grant of public money in time for the despatch 
of his polar expedition this year. Through the 
assistance of Dr. John Rae he has already pur- 
chased in this country a small steamer suitable 
for the purpose, and, in default of State aid, 
Capt. Howgate will no doubt endeavour to fit 
out his expedition through the liberality of the 
New York merchants and others interested in 
his scheme. 


Mr. E. W. Lewis has just published (Moffatt 
and Paige) a little book entitled Physical Geo- 
graphy, being a series of facts and theories 
arranged upon the basis of questions set at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Mr. Lewis’s book will, we think, prove of con- 
siderable use in schools, for it is concisely and 
pleasantly written. His information, however, 
though varied, does not always appear to be 
brought down to the latest date, for, in speak- 
Ing of cataracts, he makes no mention of 
perhaps the most wonderful of all—the Kaie- 
teur Falls in British Guiana, the existence of 
which has; been known for nearly ten years. 


ABourT a year ago (vol. xv., p. 75) we alluded 
toa somewhat adventurous expedition which a 
Hungarian traveller well accustomed to moun- 
tain exploration, M. Moritz Déchy, was about 
to undertake in the Himalayas; and it was with 
much regret that we heard from a fellow- 
traveller of his being compelled a short time 
back to return to Buda-Pesth with his constitu- 
tion seriously impaired from a succession of 
fevers contracted in the malarious gorges of 
the northern frontier of India. Though not 
able to complete his pro enterprise in 


pany with his Swiss guide, accomplished a 
certain amount of exploration on the borders 
of Sikkim and Nepaul; he also took a large 
number of hypsometrical and meteorological 
observations, as well as a series of photographic 
views. 

News has been received in Brisbane that 
Messrs. R. Sefton and J. Watson, who are 
stated to be experienced northern explorers, are 
organising a party at Gilberton to explore the 
country about the Nicholson River, which flows 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria. 


Mr. Wuite, of Reedbeds, South Australia, 
is stated to be fitting out a yacht for a two- 
— cruise in New Guinea, his chief object 

ing the collection of natural-history speci- 
mens. 


In the AcADEMY of February 9, 1878, we 
noted that in the previous year the Russian 
Government had despatched Lieut. Tiaguine to 
Novaya Zemlya to found a permanent station 
for the relief of shipwrecked seamen, and that 
he had chosen a spot in Moller Bay on the east 
coast. On June 29, 1878, we reported that 
arrangements had been made for his spending a 
whole year at Karmakul Bay, with a view to 
the collection of scientific information. He 
accordingly arrived there in August of last 
year, and some of the results of his experiences 
have just become known. Though the climate 
is, of course, very rigorous, it would appear 
not tobe so bad as might have been expected, 
for the mean temperature of the five winter 
months was — 12°2° Centigrade (about 10° F.). 
The month of February showed the lowest 
mean temperature, viz., — 17°8° C. (0°04° F.). 
Lieut. Tiaguine looks upon wintering in Novaya 
Zemlya as quite practicable, especially for 
Samoyedes, of whom his colony was composed. 
On June 10 Capt. Markham, during his recent 
cruise in the Jsbjorn, met with a party of these 
people in’a small undecked boat to the southward 
of Cape Britwin, at the northern extremity of 
Moller Bay, but, probably through linguistic 
difficulties, he failed, we believe, to ascertain the 
name of their leader and the nature of his 
mission in Novaya Zemlya. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Geological Survey of the United States.— 
Considerable stir has lately been excited in 
scientific circles in America by the powers of 
the new survey, which has been placed under 
the direction of Mr. Olarence King. A com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences was 
appointed some time ago to consider the position 
of the scientific surveys of the United States. 
Acting on some of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of this committee, Congress 
has established, under the Department of the 
Interior, an independent organisation, to be 
known as the United States Geological Survey, 
and to be charged with the study of the geo- 
logical structure and economic resources of the 
public domain. It appears, however, that a 
resolution was introduced into the House of 
Representatives adding the words ‘and the 
States” after ‘‘the public domain.” Now it 
is obvious that by such an addition the area 
under the director’s supervision suddenly swells 
to the dimensions of the entire country, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
inconvenience and expense of such an expan- 
sion have been forcibly pointed out in the 
American Journal of Science by Prof. James D. 
Dana, who holds that such an increase of area 
was never contemplated by the original com- 
mittee, on which he served. The old surveys 
in the Far West are of course superseded by 
the new administration under Mr. King. 

connexion with this subject, we may remark 
that two new numbers of the Bulletin of Prof. 





consequence of ill-health, Déchy, in com- 





Hayden’s suryey haye just been published. 
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They contain, however, a number of articles 
bearing for the most part on zoology rather 
than upon geology. 


Tue death is announced of Prof. Karl yon 
Seebach, of the University of Gittingen, in 
his forty-second year. He was the author 
of numerous works on earthquakes and th» 
structure of volcanoes. 


American Journal of Mathematics Pure and 
Applied. Vol.II. No.3. (Baltimore.) Prof. 
de Morgan once stated, at a meeting, wa believe, 
of the Mathematical Society, that ‘it has long 
been known to map makers as a matter of 
experience that four colours will suffice in any 
case” to colour a map. Subsequently, at a 
meeting of the same society (June 13, 1878). 
Prof, Cayley asked whether this statement had 
ever been proved; and about the same date 
Prof. Cayley, in a communication to the Royal 
Geographical Society, indicated wherein the 
difficulty of the question consists, and stated 
that he had not then found a solution. Mr. 
A. B. Kempe, who has done go much for the link- 
age question, then tried his hand, and happily 
succeeded ‘‘ suddenly, as might be expected, in 
hitting upon the weak point,” and contributes 
the opening paper of this number, with the tit'se 
‘On the Geographical Problem of the Four 
Colours.” Next, Prof. W. E. Story appends ‘‘t» 
the foregoing valuable paper” a short discussion 
of one or two cases which are liable to occur. 
A plate of figures accompanies Mr. Kempe’s 
solution; and so one more vexed question 
appears to be satisfactorily settled. Mr. String- 
ham gives ‘“‘Quaternion formulae for the recti- 
fication, quadrature and cubature, of curves, 
surfaces, and solids and for barycenotres.” Mr. 
Stone points out and corrects, in his note on 
the ‘*‘ Dynamics of a Curved Ball,” a mistake 
into which Prof. Eddy had fallen in a paper 
we noticed previously in this sams volume (pp. 
85-88). Prof. Sylvester continues his ‘‘ Note 
on Determinants and Duadic Synthemes,” 
and gives (pp. 223-251) ‘‘Tables of the 
Generating Functions and Ground Forms for the 
Binary Quantics of the First Ten Orders.” These 
tables evidence an immense amount of work, 
and nowhere, perhaps, could they have found a 
place except on these large pages. The expense 
of calculating the tables of the seventh to 
the tenth orders has been defrayed out of 
the British Association grant. Mr. Franklin 
was associated with Prof. Sylvester in the work. 
We note the frequent occurrence of the new 
word tamisage. Prof. Sylvester also commences 
a paper “On Certain Ternary Cubic-Form 
Equations,” in which he discusses some addi- 
tions made by the Rey. Father Pépin to his 
published theorems on the classes of numbers 
irresoluble into the swm or difference of two 
rational cybes. Mr. Craig contributes a paper 
‘On the Projection of the General Locus of 
Space of Four Dimensions into Space of Three 
Dimensions,” and also an interesting note on 
the Motion of an Ellipsoid in a Fluid. Dr. 
Petersen, of Copenhagen, gives a new proof of 
the Theorem of Reciprocity; and Mr. Hall 
writes ‘‘On a New Action of the Magnet on 
Electric Currents” in contravention of a pas- 
sage in Clerk Maxwell’s Electricity (vol. ii., 
p- 149). 


Dr. THupicuum “politely requests” us to 
state that the matter of. nineteen out of twenty- 
thre» articles in vol. i. of his Annals of Chemical 
Medicine has never been published by him 
"before; and that only four articles contain 
matter previously published by him, but much 
enlarged or much consolidated. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. Jon. Story, of Christiania, is preparing 
a German translation of his Engelsk Filologi 
reviewed in the AcApEmy of October 11 last 
vear. Tho translation will be published by 
Henninger Bros., of Heilbronn, under the 
title "of Englische Philologie, 1. Band: ‘‘ Die 
lebende Sprache.” 


Mr. J. P. PostGate writes :— 


“In your report of the last meeting of the 
Philological Society I am represented as deriving 
Frenum from root DHA. I never said so. It is 
from a root DHAR, which is probably not even 
remotely connected with DHA, and, so far as I 
know, this etymology has never been doubted.” 


Anglia. Vol. TIT. No.1. A. Schmidt, ‘ Zur 
Textkritik des King Lear,” treats mainly of the 
relation hetween the text of the first folio and 
that of the quartos, the writer coming to the 
conclusion that the latter is of very little 
critical value, as it was based on attempts to 
write down tho plays while being performed, 
the unavoidable contractions and omissions 
being afterwards expanded and filled in con- 
jecturally. He rejects the current distinction 
between “authentic” and ‘‘ spurious” quartos, 
which in reality is not one between legitimate 
and pirated editions. but between a more and 
a less skilful falsification of the text; and 
agrees with Delius and others that Shakspere 
did not rewrite his plays, and consequently 
that the folio and quarto text of a play cannot 
represent different recensions of the author. 
O. Schipke concludes his study of Dryden’s 
paraphrases of Ohaucer’s poems, treating of 
the spurious Flower and Leaf, The Wife of 
Bath, and The Good Parson, Proescholdt gives 
a collation of the oldest quarto of Marlowe’s 
Dector Faustus in the Bodleian Library. J. 
Zupitza gives a brief notice of a hitherto un- 
known MS. of the Ancren Riwle discovered 
by him in the library of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. H. Varnhagen publishes the Middle- 
English Sayings of St. Bernard. R. Wuelcker 
reprints the late Old-English Life of St. Neot, 
with some introductory remarks and critical 
notes. H. Gering discusses the relation be- 
tween Beowulf and the Icelandic Grettissaga, 
which were first compared by Dr. Vigftisson in 
his Icelandic Reader. Of the grammatical 
contributions the longest is ‘‘ On the Omission 
of the Relative Pronoun in English,” by O. 
Lohmann. W. Sattler continues his microscopic 
investigations of the use of the English pre- 
positions; this time it is the distinction between 
to be at home and to be home. H. Sweet shows 
that the preterite of cuman in Old English was 
com, with a long vowel; gives, under the title 
of ‘‘ Disguised Compounds in Old English,” 
the etymologies of /fultum, sulung, ldttedw, 
léreow, intinga, from fulliedm, sulhlang, lédSedw, 
lirSeéw, inSing; and derives left from an Old- 
English ly/t, ‘‘maimed,” and bless from *blédisén 
=‘‘ redden (the altar) with blood.” M. Traut- 
mann takes advantage of reviewing some 
school-books to make some interesting remarks 
on the varieties of the consonant r, showing 
clearly that the back (uvular) 7 is of quite late 
origin in Germany, having been introduced, as 
he supposes, from France in the last century, 
where it was first brought into fashion by the 
précieuses of the seventeenth century. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. ° 


British ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
(Wednesday, Jan, 21.) 


H. Syer Cumine, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Cope 
read an interesting and exhaustive paper on 
‘*‘Jade.” He showed that, although apparently 
unknown to, or, at all events, not named by, 
classical writers, its existence had been known to 
the earliest nations of antiquity both in the East 
and in the West, and even in New Zealand, where 





it formed the material of the emblem of sovereignty 
now in the possession of the Queen. Mr, od 
illustrated his paper by a large collection of articles 
made of, or manufactured out of, jade, including 
candlesticks, vases, bowls, plates, &c. Other fine 
specimens of jade were exhibited by the chairman 
and Mr. Cecil Brent ; and some beautiful flints, du 
up in the neighbourhood of Highbury an 
Holloway, by Mr. Worthington Smith. The 
exhibition of these and of the articles of jade called 
forth an expression of various opinions, Mr. George 
R. Wright, the Rev. Mr. Mayo, and other members 
taking part in the discussion.—Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, of the British Museum, reported that since 
the date of the last congress of the association he 
had inspected a variety of early MSS. at Norwich, 
at Ely, and at Wells, an account of which would 
appear in due course in the Journal of the 
association, 





Socrety or AnTIQuARIES.—(Thursday, Jan. 22.) 


EpWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Secretary read a letter from Capt. Sullivan, R.N., 
forwarded to the society by the Admiralty, con- 
taining an account of the discovery of what has 
been suppesed to be the coffin and remains of 
Christopher Columbus at the Cathedral of San 
Domingo.* It was intended to remove the bones 
of Columbus on the cession of the island to the 
French Republic in the last century, but it has 
been suggested that, through the destruction of the 
archives of the cathedral by Francis Drake, it was 
difficult to identify the coffin, and that the body of 
his son was taken instead. A bullet was found 
among the bones ; and, though thereis no record of 
Columbus having been wounded, he spéaks in some 
of his letters of suffering fromawound. There is 
an inscription on the coffin, styling the occupier 
‘Discoverer of America.” Mr. Milman said that 
this matter had been carefully discussed by the 
Royal Academy of Madrid, who had come to the 
conclusion that the real remains of Columbus had 
been removed, and that those now found belonged 
to his grandson and namesake, The inscription 
is certainly not contemporaneous, and the word 
America was never applied to the New World in 
Spain until 1672.—A letter was read from Mr. 
Wylie concerning discoveries at lake-dwellings at 
Neufchitel, the most important object being a 
large bipennis of pure copper, which, however, Mr. 
Franks was inclined to consider an ingot, and not 
an article for use.—Mr. Peacock contributed a 
paper upon the word ‘‘ Osmund,” a kind of iron ore 
imported from the North of Europe, and quoted 
various passages from the statutes and elsewhere 
in illustration of its meaning.—Mr. Lee, local 
secretary for Devonshire, exhibited a collection of 
flint implements found by Mr, Widger in caves and 
tunnels at Torbryan near Torquay.—Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler exhibited the ring of Wm. Booth, Arch- 
bishop of York from 1452 to 1464, which was 
found with his skeleton in Southwell Church some 
years ago when the chapel in which he was buried 
was demolished. The ring was kept by a mason, 
who found it, till his death, and then given toa 
clergyman who is since dead.—Mr. Micklethwaite 
exhibited some fragments of tiles from St. Albans, 
with raised patterns, and of various colours, 


Spettina Rerorm Assocration.—(Tuesday, 
Jan. 27.) 
Dr. GLADSTONE in the Chair.—A paper was read 
by the Rev. F. G. Fleay on **The Principle which 
should determine our Choice of a Reformed English 
Alphabet.” To arrive at such a principle it is 
necessary to look at the language as a growing 
organism. There exists already a definite systematic 
orthography, not acknowledged in the language as 
a whole, but invariably acknowledged in the forma- 
tion of new words. This uniform unambiguous 
system gives us signs for thirty-four sounds out of 
forty. It only remains to find for the remaining 
six sounds symbols which should not violate the 
conditions which had already produced such advan- 
tages. Symbols prepared with this object were 
exhibited by Mr. Fleay. On the whole the lecturer 
proposed that the main body of a reformed alphabet 
should consist of such letters and combinations of 
letters as are in present use in words newly derived 
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from the classic languages ; and that the subsid liary , 
letters necessary to complete the alphabet should be 
partly derived from alternative types Now in use, 
partly from. modifications of existing pes. An 
animated discussion followed, in whic Messrs, 
Evans, Candy, Rundell, Pagliardini, Price, and 
others took part. 


FINE ART. 


La Monnaie dans V Antiquité. Par Francois 
Lenormant. Vol. III. (Paris: Lévy.) 


We gladly welcome the third volume of ¥. 
Lenormant’s great work on money, of which 
the first two volumes have already been 
noticed in these puges.* Considering the 
difficulties of the subject and the many pur. 
suits of the author, a volume a year must be 
considered fair progress, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be maintained. 

The present volume is concerned with “La 
loi dans la monnaie antique,” and consists of 
three sections, In the first, which has ap. 
peared in English in the Contemporary 
Review, M. Lenormant sketches slightly the 
theories of the nature of money which pre. 
vailed in antiquity and the consequences they 
produced. In the second he gives an account 
of the monetary magistrates among the Greeks 
and Romans. In the third he discusses the 
organisation of the mints among the Greeks, 
and gives lists of the die-cutters hitherto 
recognised. For some reason unknown M. 
Lenormant breaks off at this point in the 
middle of a chapter, and leaves the subject 
of the organisation of the Roman mints for a 
future volume. 

M. Lenormant’s opening essay is luminous, 
ani throws the main fact with which he has 
to deal into strong relief. This fact is, to 
put it briefly, that throughout ancient history 
the Greeks held the true theory of money, 
considering it merely as metal stamped for 
convenience, and the Romans held the false 
view of money, supposing that its value lay, 
not merely in the metal, but in the authorita- 
tive stamp it bore, and so could be arbitrarily 
raised. Of course, the difference of view did 
not arise solely from the superiority of the 
Greek intellect, though the clearness with 
which Aristotle treats the matter shows that 
this may be one reason of it. The fact is 
that the money coined by each Greek city had 
to undergo a very severe corapetition. All 
the cities round also struck money, and the 
money-changers in the pursuit of their calling 
were very free from political prejudice. If 
any mint issued coin below the proper weight 
and fineness its range of currency would be 
most restricted, and it would not be accepted 
abroad in payment of debts. There was no 
means of forcing it into circulation. The 
Romans, on the other hand, were always ready 
to compel the world to accept their money 
when properly stamped, even at the swords 
point. In early times at Rome the monetary 
magistrates issued a certain proportion of 
plated pieces, and the progressive degradations 
of the Roman as form an instructive history. 
It is a curious fact that in imperial times all 
the bad emperors, such as Nero, Domitian, 








and Commodus, debased the coin; those of 


the better sort, like Augustus and Nerva, 
restored it. 





* See ACADEMY, July 5, 1879, p. 7. 





* AcapEmy, Jaly 13, 1878, 
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M. Lenormant’s most original and valuable 
dapter is that in which he deals with the 
monetary magistrates of Greece ; for on this 
subject little had been done since the days of 
Eekhel. The material, consisting mainly of 
the inaccurate descriptions of Mionnet, had to 
be used with extreme caution; and yet it was 
most desirable to arrive at general results. 
When numismatists find a name in the field 
of a Greek coin, they usually label it as 
«magistrate’s name” and pass on; yet it is 
dear that if we want to know anything about 
monetary magistrates our knowledge must 
be derived from such inscriptions. M. 
Lenormant shows that Greek coins are some- 
times stamped with the name or the signet of 
the eponymous magistrate of the city ; this is 
the case at Cyrene, after the expulsion of the 
Battiadae ; at Smyrna, Pergamus, and most 
cities of Asia Minor. At other places, either 
in addition to, or in substitution for, this 
name, occurs that of the inferior magistrate 
who was actually responsible for the weight 
and fineness of the coin. Thus at Rhodes, 
where the eponymous. magistrate was the 
priest of Apollo or Helios, the coins bear the 
name and signet of the rayias or public 
treasurer. At Athens every coin during the 
Macedonian period bears three names, of 
which two remain constant for a whole. year, 
while the third changes with every prytany. 
The first name is that of a man high in 
honour; probably of the magistrate who stood 
nominally at the head of the Athenian mint. 
The second name seems to have belonged to 
the magistrate in whom the actual control 
was vested; and the third name would 
appear to have been that of an inspector 
who, in the rapid rotation of Athenian 
offices, held his post but for a month. Not 
lissimilarly, the late coins of Dyrrhachium 
aid Apollonia-in Epirus bear each a name 
in the genitive which is probably that of the 
atnual eponymous magistrate, and a name in 
the nominative which is that of the monetary 
officer responsible for the coin. 

On the coins of the cities of Asia Minor 
in Roman times we find the names of a great 
variety of magistrates who usually belong to 
the first of the classes above mentioned. At 
Pergamus it is the chief Prytanis who signs 
the coin, at ‘Taba in Caria the Archon, at 
Mastaura the Boularchos, at Ephesus the 
Grammateus of the city (“town clerk” of the 
Acts). If, in addition to his civil function, 
the eponymous magistrate was a priest, a 
high-priest, an Asiarch, or held any other 
teligious function, he often states it on the 
coin, But M. Lenormant points out to what 
confusion it leads if we assume with the 
dder writers that it was as priest or as 
Asiarch that he issued coin. One or two 
temples in Asia may have retained the right of 
mintage, but only a few. And in certain 
tities, such as Eumenia, in Phrygia, a priest 
was the regular eponymous magistrate ; but 
these are rare exceptions. The bulk of the 
comage of Asia was municipal. One class of 
money deserves a special mention: it is that 
Which bears the inscription dvéOyxe ; ToA¢uwv 
wénxe Spvpvaiors, for instance. It is now 
acknowledged that the meaning of this inscrip- 
tion is that the person named struck at his 
own expense and issued coins on behalf of his 
nity, This one fact throws a flood of light on 


the constitution of the Asiatic cities at the 
period. cate 
We cannot follow M. Lenormant in his 
treatise on the Roman monetary magistrates, 
and in his account of the practical working of 
Greek mints; and this is the less necessary 
because he closely follows Mommsert in deal- 
ing with the former subject, and is assisted in 
his treatment of the latter by works so sound 
as those of Raoul Rochette and von Sallet. 
In concluding, I must remark that I have 
noticed fewer inaccuracies in this volume than 
in those which preceded it ; but still it appears 
to me that M. Lenormant has not made the 
most of several opportunities offered in the 
course of this part of his work for the correc- 
tion of mistakes which have been pointed out 
in former volumes, Percy GARDNER. 








CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN CYPRUS. 


Larnica, Cyprus: Jan. 6, 1880. 

The Island of Cyprus will be found to present 
a most interesting and fertile field for the investi- 
gations of the architectural student and the 
ecclesiologist, as it literally abounds with an- 
cient churches as well as with domestic buildings 
of mediaeval times. 

The ecclesiastical buildings may be generally 
divided into two classes: (1) The ancient Greek 
churches, built after Byzantine models and in 
the Byzantine style ; and (2) the Latin churches 
erected under the Lusignan dynasty in the 
Gothic style of Western Europe, together with 
those Greek churches which were built during 
the same period by architects more or less im- 
bued with Gothic feeling. The following rough 
notes, made during a recent hurried visit to 
Cyprus, may interest some readers of the 
ACADEMY. 

Of the former class, the mostremarkable church 
which I visited is that of Kiti, a village situated 
about eight miles from Larnica, and which pre- 
serves the name of the ancient Greek city of 
Kition. This church, which is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, and has the title of “‘ Built by 
Angels,” is a large building of three aisles with 
two central domes and terminal apses. To the 
south aisle, a large side aisle, now used as a 
school, was added in the Gothic period. The 
central dome has a fresco of our Lord in the act of 
blessing, and the central apse has a most 
curious mosaic of the Theotokos, in a blue 
dress, standing between two angels swinging 
censers in the early Byzantine manner. His 
Eminence the Bishop of Citium, whom I met at 
Limassol, informed me that this is the only 
mosaic existing in Cyprus. Its date can 
scarcely be later than the eleventh or twelfth 
century. This apse is likewise remarkable for 
a noble semicircle of white marble steps, with 
an upper bench for the presbyters in the centre 
according to primitive arrangement. The 
iconostasis is magnificent, and b with rich 
gilded carving and sacred pictures. Ouriously 
enough the-lower panels are sculptured in the 
Gothic rather than in the Greek manner. A 
picture of the Archangel Michael on the screen 
in the southern aisle isa really fine work of art, 
and an excellent specimen of a style of an early 
school of painting which formerly prevailed in 
Oyprus, and of which nothing seems as yet to 
be known in England. Yet, undoubtedly, 
mauy of the pictures will bear a fayourable 
comparison with those of the. Early-Italian 
painters. In this church I for the first time 
saw imitations of ostrich eggs, which are com- 
monly suspended in Oriental churches, made of 
~- as well as of porcelain and painted wood. 

he windows of the original church are narrow 
and round-headed. On the walls are numerous 
remains of very curious ancient frescoes. 

At Colossi, near Limassol, close to the magnifi- 


cent keep of the castle, is a small but interesting 
shurch, now disused, dedicated to St. Eustachius, 

hose huge equestrian figure is painted in 
resco on the north wall. This church is of 
extremely small dimensions, but situated as it 
is on the edge of a rock with two or three 
ancient trees hard by, it is most picturesque. 
he plan is simple—three aisles, a round central 
flome, and eastern apses. There are remains of 
frescoes. Some couple of miles from Colossi, 
on the road to Episcopi, is another disused and 
partly ruined church, that of St. George, an 
admirably proportioned edifice with a single 
aisle ending in an apse, and with the stone roof 
of the nave supported by pointed arches. 
Remains of fine ancient frescoes, including one 
of the Empress Helena, are found on the walls. 
Here, as at Episcopi, there is a square altar 
stone in the chord of the apse supported ona 
low round column. No better model could be 
found for one of the English churches which 
will be built in Cyprus than this simple but 
satisfactory building. 

One of the iam innumerable churches 
devastated by the Turks at Famagosta, and 
now in partial ruin, is a large building 
with three lofty apsidal isles. It presents 
many Gothic features, and was, therefore, no 
doubt, erected in the early period of the 
Lusignan dynasty ; but the style of the frescoes, 
which are numerous and important, and the 
Greek inscriptions show that it belonged to the 
Cypriotes of the Holy Eastern Church, and not 
to the Latins. : 5 
| The cathedral of the Greek Archbishop of 
Nicosia—a prelate who, like the Byzantine em- 
perors of old, still exercises the unique privilege 
of affixing his signature in red ink—is @ some- 
what small building of unpromising exterior, 
and apparently no very ancient date. It is, 
however, completely covered inside with most 
curious and archaic-looking frescoes. The roof 
is covered with paintings on a blue ground. On 
the south wall is represented the Last Judgment, 
with the figure of Christ in the contre. On his 
right hand are the blessed ; on the left the con- 
demned, including an extraordinary number of 
bishops, descend in a band of, flame into hell, 
represented by the mouth huge green 
monster. At the entrance 6 ell—crowned, 
indeed, but chained and attended by devils—is 
Herodias. In this church. many gorgeous 
silver lamps, and the: oni imitation egg in 
Rhodian porcelain T yer saw. In the wild 
country between Larnica and Famagosta I 
noticed what is quitd a characteristic feature of 
Oyprus. Besides the regular church inside each 
village there is generally another and smaller 
one at a considerable distance outside, and others 
are dotted about the vast, treeless plateau of 
limestone which extends far and wide, far away 
from the site of any existing habitations. 

GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








OBITUARY. 


Tuomas Lanpszer, A.R.A., tho well-known 
engraver to whose skill so much of the popu- 
larity of his brother Sir Edwin's works 1s 
owing, died on the evening of January 20 at 
his house at St. John’s Wood at the spe age of 
eighty-six. He was the eldest, thoug the last 
survivor, of the three Landseer brothers, all of 
whom were early trained in art by their father, 
John Landseer, an engraver of high merit, 
though he was afterwards excelled even in his 
own branch of art by his son Thomas, whose 
works are ranked among the finest examples of 
mezzotint engraving that the English school 
has produced. He devoted himself chiefly, but 
not exclusively, to the engraving of Sir Edwin's 
celebrated pictures, and has rendered these with 
an appreciative fidelity of character, beauty of 
style, and delicacy of execution that leave 
nothing to be desired. One of the last works 
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upon which he was engaged was a study by Sir 
Edwin for one of the lions of the Nelson column, 
which he has engraved with something of his 
old skill. Itis stated that Thomas Landseer, 
as well as his brother Charles, has left most of 
his money to charities, &c., connected with art. 


Tne painter Auguste Galimard has just died 
at Montigny-les-Cormeilles. He was a pupil 
of Auguste Hesse and Ingres, and made his 
début at the Salon of 1835. Among his best- 
known works are La Vierge en Priére, now in the 
church of Pithiviers, and ZL’ Ange aux Parfums 
and Christ donnant sa Bénédiction, belonging to 
that of Périgueux ; La Séduction de Léda; and 
Les Pelerins d@Emmaiis, painted for Saint- 
Germain-l’Auxerrois. He was also the author 
of a dialogue in verse entitled Les Deux Pro- 
priétatres. 

THE Swiss sculptor, Raphael Christen, a 

upil of Thorwaldsen, has just died at Bern. 
ie was principally known by his great bronze 
statue symbolical of the Canton of Bern ; but 
he executed a number of thoughtfully conceived 
works of various kinds that are scattered 
throughout Switzerland. 


Tue death is likewise recorded of Henry 
Carter, better known in the United States under 
his pseudonym of ‘Frank Leslie;” and of 
Gustay Klotz. for many years architect of 
Strassburg Cathedral. 








ART BOOKS. 


THE last volume of Dr. Bode’s new edition of 
Burckhardt’s Cicerone (Leipzig : Seemann) treats 
of paintings in Italy from the time of the 
Catacombs to Poussin and Olaude. In the 
account of the early Renaissance masters, we 
find more complete and trustworthy references 
than in any of the former editions. Dr. Bode 
has also carefully revised the critical descrip- 
tions of later Italian art, always following the 
latest authorities. Special attention has been 
paid to the numerous paintings by Flemish, 
Dutch, and German masters, thethorough critical 
account of which will be the more welcome to the 
reader as the official attributions of pictures by 
Northern artists in Italian galleries are generally 
by no means trustworthy. The account of the 
mosaics and pictures in the Catacombs has been 
rewritten by Dr. J. P. Richter, and a more 
commodious arrangement of the local indexes 
has been adopted. 


THe well-known Russian archacologist, N. 
Kondakoff, of Odessa, has lately published two 
interesting works on valuable art monuments 
preserved in Russia. His learned treatise on 
the terra-cotta figures excavated in the Crimea 
is illustrated by six plates, representing thirty- 
one figures, among which are scarce representa- 
tions of Orpheus, Venus with Cupid, Penelope, 
and Niobe. His critical description of the 
illuminations in a codex at Moscow containin 
the book of Psalms, and written in the nint 
century, refers to a late period of Byzantine art. 
Three of the fifty-six illustrations, occupying 
sixteen plates, are coloured facsimiles. As 
works of art the illuminations of the Moscow 
codex may appear to be of but little value; but 
they are certainly of special interest in the 
history of art, as they were apparently executed 
by those Byzantine artists who had settled in 
Russia and became the founders of the national 
Russian school of painting. On a comparison 
of these illuminations with the very similar 
compositions of pure Byzantine style in the 
MS. Add. No. 19,352 at the British Museum, 
dated 1066, it becomes evident that both are 
derived from the same source. 
fM. Louis BLancarD, the Archiviste des 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, whose brilliant monograph 
on the mediacyal imitations of Oriental coins 





known by the name of Millarés we have before 
had occasion to review, has just published the 
concluding fasciculus of his Hssay on the Money 
of Charles I., Count of Provence. The whole 
work is a model of patient research and scientific 
arrangement. The first part is occupied with 
the subject of the intrinsic value of the money, 
and consists of five chapters, which deal succes- 
sively with the ten issues of the Count (1249 to 
1277); the iconography (types and legends); 
Marks of the King of France and of Montpellier ; 
the metal, its provenance, Provence silver mines, 
the Marseilles assay, the degrees of assaying, 
&c.; the weight, titre, size, and the like of the 
Provencal coinage. The second part, also in 
five chapters, treats of the demonetisation ; the 
market, exportation, importation, price of the 
Mark, relative values of copper and silver; the 
Mint and its charges; benefices; extrinsic 
value, real and fictitious. The third part has 
four chapters on comparative value, exchange, 
interest, &c. In the fourth part, on Relative 
Value, M. Blancard treats of salaries, the price of 
food, and the buying power of money at the time 
of Charles. To this are added certain piéces 
justificatives. The present concluding fascicle 
consists of an Appendix, chiefly concerned with 
the interesting questions of the Millaris, the 
Sicilian coins of Charles I., and a series of very 
curious and important observations on such 
matters as the bezant sarracenatus, tripolatus, 
Michalatus, &c. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


REFERENCE was recently made in the Berlin 
correspondence of the Times to the great success 
of Prof. Menzel’s illustrated programme of the 
Matinée for the benefit of the sufferers in Silesia. 
And the remarkable spirit and vigour of the 
design certainly justify the appreciation of the 
Berlin public. It is a photo-lithographic 
facsimile of a pen-and-ink drawing. The lower 
portion of the composition represents one of the 
entrances to the Royal Opera House; carriages 
slowly file by the edge of the pavement, de- 
positing their occupants as they reach the 
door, and then rapidly drive away. On the 
footway groups of pedestrians are pressing 
forward to the entrance, the men great-coated 
and shawled, and the ladies in hooded mantles 
and furred pelisses. Stalwart policemen stand 
about, programme-sellers dart hither and 
thither, and in the snow-covered road 
dragoons direct the order of the carriages. 
All these groups are marvellous for their 
realism, and the momentary actions are in- 
imitable—for example, the lady tripping 
from her carriage, and the coachman turning 
round to shut the door. The mounted trooper, 
with the indication of his horse’s breath in the 
frosty atmosphere, is life itself. But, though 
so uncompromisingly realistic, the treatment is 
removed from the region of prose by the 
exquisitely sensitive character of the execution. 
Moreover, a touch of pure phantasy is given in 
the upper part of the composition, which is 
enveloped in clouds. Here two pane cupids 
are lustily pulling at bell-ro Oo summon the 
audience. Over all waves a banner whereon is 
written ‘‘ Matinée zum Besten der nothleidenden 
Oberschlesier, 11. Januar, 1880.” The design 
has all the skill and vivacity of the Frederick- 
the-Great woodcuts, and shows that, though 
forty years have elapsed since first Prof. Menzel 
won the admiration of artistic Europe, the hand 
of the greatest of Continental illustrators has 
not lost one whit of its power and brilliancy. 
THE interesting Orace collection, part of 
which has been for some time on view at South 
Kensington, has recently been purchased by 
the Trustees of the British Museum for £3,000. 
This collection is especially valuable from an 


historical point of view, as it affords an import- 








ant record of old London, its topography, &¢,; 
but it also contains some rare old portraits 
which have an artistic value over and aboyg 
their connexion with the subject they illustrate, 
The collection will not be transferred to the 
British Museum before May. 

THe Trustees of the British Museum hays 
accepted from an eminent collector a series of 
etchings by Mr. M. L. Menpes, a young artist 
who has had a successful career at South 


Kensington. The etchings include portraits of 
the late D. Maclise, R.A., Mr. G. Barnett 
Smith, and Miss Rosa Oorder. Miss Ellen 


Terry has just given sittings to Mr. Men 
he ts etching, "ae. ay oa will attract 
notice for its power and vigour. This work, ag 
well as the portrait of Mr. Barnett Smith, will 
be exhibited among the etchings at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in May next, 


Mr. CO. Heat Witson has addressed to the 
Principal and Senatus of the University of 
Edinburgh a long and thoughtful letter on the 
subject of the approaching appointment of a 
professor of fine art. Mr. Wilson earnestly 
insists on the necessity of comprehensive 
training for the student, and, therefore, of 
comprehensive tastes and knowledge on the 
part of the professor. He would demur to the 
election of a partisan, ‘‘ the chair of fine art in 
a university being no place for teaching peculiar 
or partial opinions.” He further urges that 
the professor should be a ‘good draughts- 
man ;” but if ‘“‘ good draughtsmanship” is to 
be a necessary condition, it is clear that that 
choice is already made which we might have 
supposed was yet to make—the choice between 
a practical teacher of drawing and design and a 
literary teacher who deals with the history and 
criticism of art. The functions of the two 
persons, as has already, if we mistake not, been 
pointed out in these columns, ara entirely 
different, and though here and there, and 
indeed fortunately, an exceptional man may 
combine excellent criticism with excellent 
practice, asa rule the art practice of the his- 
torian and aesthetic critic is of little excellence, 
while the skilled artist and practical teacher is 
singularly devoid of historical knowledge and 
of a broad view of the aims and the achieve- 
ments of art. Mr. Wilson’s letter raises, in a 
thoughtful and sympathetic fashion, several 
interesting questions, and will probably tend to 
keep comprehensiveness of appreciation before 
the Senate as an inevitable qualification if it is 
literary teaching that is to be required; but 
the first and most immediate question for the 
Principal and Senatus we opine to be this—Is 
it sought to establish another drawing school, 
or is it sought to spread facilities for the acquisi- 
tion of substantial historical and aesthetic 
knowledge ? 


WE hear that an energetic effort is made, or 
likely to be made, by the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colour, or some of its leading mem- 
bers, to place contemporary English water- 
colour art more prominently before the public. 
It is felt by the movers in the new scheme that 
the practical exclusion of our best water-colour 
works from the Royal Academy, and their 
present diffusion over several exhibitions—such 
as that of the Old Society, the Institute, and 
the Dudley Gallery—tend to lower the con- 
sideration in which water-colour painting may 
be held, and, while they by no means interfere 
with the earning of large incomes by well- 
established and popular artists, they stand io 
the way of the advance of younger men not yet 
known to fame. And it is held, we believe, 
that this is increasingly the case in a day when 
it is no secret that the popularity of the smaller 
and disconnected exhibitions of the organised 
societies is on the wane. The chief artists 
exhibiting at the rooms of the established 


societies haye, of course, no difficulty in selling 
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their work, nor would any such difficulty arise 
even if the venerable and excellent societies in 
question were to shut their doors. But it 
seems to be felt strongly by certain energetic 
movers in this matter that the foundation— 
ibly even the incorporation under Royal 
parter—of a new society on an extremely 
proad basis would serve alike the interests of 
the public and of water-colour art. The 
exhibition, besides displaying the work of 
the a own members, who would con- 
sist of the most eminent practitioners of 
water-colour art, should be open {¢> all 
comers, and thus be truly represéntative, in 
a way that no present organised society can 
claim to be, of the whole range of the art of 
water-colour. That there are difficulties and 
oppositions to encounter in the furtherance of 
such a scheme need hardly be said; but it 
seems to us that the effort is, under any circum- 
stances, a worthy one, and such as might, with 
t public benefit, be brought to successful 
issue. It is known that, as far as regards 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colour, 
that body was about two years since engaged 
in negotiations for the acquisition of a site in 
Piccadilly. The negotiations) came to nothing, 
as it was felt that the responsibility of quitting 
the present premises in Pall Mall for much 
more costly ones was too heavy to undertake 
with good hope of pecuniary success. But 
this did not abate the desire on the part of 
many active members of the Institute to find 
more prominent and larger quarters. It is 
again in Piccadilly that a site is offered, and it 
is said to be one which has every advantage of 
ition and of er that could be wished. 
t may safely added that, whatever may 
be the views of particular bodies now existing, 
and however reasonable may be the objections 
entertained by some to a serious and radical 
change, the interests of English water-colour 
art, which are the first thing to be considered 
by the public in the matter, could not suffer by 
the speedy realisation of the scheme which has 
now been agitated. The realisation of the 
scheme, on a very broad and fair basis, would 
probably ensure, better than anything else that 
could be devised, the successful future of water- 
colour art. 


An exhibition is in contemplation, to be held 
in the City of London, to which it is hoped that 
the various guilds and livery companies will 
contribute some of their treasures. Many of 
these companies have a great wealth of old 
artistic plate, as well as pictures and other works 
of t interest. An instructive and rich 


exhibition might be formed out of such 
materials. 


Scotsman announces an interesting 
“find” of ancient silver coins at Fortrose 
(Chanonrie) in the Black Isle. They are over a 
thousand in number, and are all of the time of 
King; Robert III. of Scotland, who reigned 
from 1390 to 1406. The majority bear the 
stamp of ‘‘ Edinburgh,” several that of “‘ Perth,” 
and one at least that of ‘‘Aberdeen.” The 
hoard was enclosed in a flagon of tarnished 
copper of the shape in use in Scottish families 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


Mr. D. W. Stevenson, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh, 
has just completed a statue of John Knox, 
which is intended to occupy a niche in front of 
the Institute recently erected in Haddington as 
& memorial of the Reformer. 


_ Tuer has lately been much correspondence 
in Notes and Queries and other papers about a 
bell inscription, ‘‘ Sancta Trinitas, ora pro 
nobis.” It is doubtless a mere blunder, yet it 
is reported from Hordley, Salop ; Stoke Charity, 
Hants; and Stoke Hammond, Bucks. 


M. Evaing Mintz has discovered in the 





Roman archives the accounts for the buildings 
erected by the Popes at and near Avignon 
between 1319 and 1370. These accounts, though 
very incomplete, contain a great number of 
minute details concerning the artists engaged 
and the date of their works, and show that 
during the early part of their residence at 
Avignon the Popes chiefly employed French 
— but that after the beginning of the 
ourteenth century they had recourse to Italian 
masters almost exclusively. M. Miintz pro- 
poses to publish the MS. in a series to be 
entitled Les Arts @ la Cour des Papes pendant le 
Moyen Age, which is to include the inventory 
of Boniface VIII. and numerous other unpub- 
lished documents, 


M. DE LIEsvILLE has bequeathed to the State 
a magnificent collection of works of art, weapons, 
instruments, furniture, pottery, &c., and of auto- 
graphs and historical documents of the Revolu- 
tionary epoch. It will probably form the nucleus 
of the Museum of the Revolution which is to be 
established at Versailles. 


THE colossal Lion of Belfort, designed by M. 
Bartholdi as a symbol of the courageous resist- 
ance made at Belfort at the time when Paris 
was besieged, has at last been relieved of all 
the scaffoldings and hoardings that have 
hitherto hidden it from view. It now stands out 
with very fine effect against the front of the rock 
on which the chdteau, or fortress, that overlooks 
the town is built. It is hewn out of immense 
blocks of stone of a reddish colour, and produces 
an overpowering impression of gigantic size and 
strength. Nearly eight years have been spent 
in its execution. 


THE Réglement of the French Salon for this 
year has recently been published, and has pro- 
voked loud criticism from the French press. A 
perfect hubbub of conflicting opinions has 
indeed been raised about it, yet the changes 
made from preceding years do not appear to 
outsiders of any great importance. The whole 
of the articles of the Réglement were published 
in the Chronique des Arts of January 10, with all 
the changes printed in italics. The principal of 
these seem to be:—(1) That special salles and 
a special appendix to the catalogue shall be 
reserved for works executed for public monu- 
ments or having a decorative character; (2) that 
the works of foreign artists shall form a section 
by themselves, and that the works of artists 
who cannot compete, or who are exempt from 
the jury of admission, shall also be placed in 
special salles; (3) four first-class medals will 
be given for painting, of which one will be for 
monumental or decorative painting, one for 
history or portrait, one for genre, and one for 
landscape, animals, flowers, or still life; also 
ten second-class medals and eighteen third-class 
will be awarded for painting, four of which will 
be allotted to drawings in water-colour, pastels, 
drawings on china, &c., and painted glass; 
(4) to sculpture will be awarded one first-class 
medal, six second-class, and twelve third-class, 
while architecture receives two first-class medals 
—of which one is to be given either for the 
restoration of an historical monument or for the 
construction ‘of a public building in France— 
four second-class medals, and five third-class. 
The first two regulations seem to have been 
made in the interests of the public, and most of 
the other alterations are merely in trifling 
details of arrangement, having the same end of 
greater convenience in view; so it is difficult to 
understand “a they should excite so much 
controversy. © Réglement of the Salon, how- 
ever, is always a matter that evokes the dis- 
putative powers of French critics. 

THE picture and sculpture galleries of the 
Luxembourg were re-opened to the public on 
the 14th inst., after having been shut for some 
time in consequence of repairs and alterations. 





A good many new works from the last Salon 
have been added, and some of the former ones 
cleaned ; but probably less has been done than 
there otherwise would have been, because of 
the determination, which now seems definitely 
arrived at, of removing the treasures of art 
from the Luxembourg and appropriating the 
whole of the palace to Government offices and 
other purposes of state. So the Luxembourg 
Museum, which, in spite of its many incon- 
veniences and bad arrangements, has always 
had a certain charm for Frenchmen, being 
looked upon as an old friend whose faults were 
not to be too closely scrutinised, is to be in- 
stalled in new quarters, and much discussion 
has taken place as to where these quarters are 
to be. Several localities have been proposed, 
but the Administration of the Fine Arts have 
decided that it would be unfair to remove the 
museum very far from its present situation on 
the left bank of the Seine, in the midst of the 
colony of young art students, to whom it is 
especially serviceable. It is therefore age: 
as no suitable building is to be found in that 
neighbourhood, to build a fine new gallery, 
with all modern appliances, as near as possible 
to the old ones—that is to say, in the Garden 
of the Luxembourg at the back of the Orangery. 
This, at least, is the site that at present finds 
favour; but nothing definitive has yet been 
settled, and it is feared that M. Etienne 
Arago, the present excellent conservator, will 
be obliged to pack up the treasures in his 
keeping and depart before he can find another 
home for them. One amusing proposition is that 
he shall make a four de province with the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery and exhibit it in caravans, like 
an ambulant showman. 


Aw exhibition and sale of works of art has 
been organised by the Association of Painters 
and Sculptors in Paris for the benefit of the 
widow and children of the painter Jules 
Héreau, who, it will be remembered, was killed 
in a railway accident last summer on the line 
between Paris and Auteuil. Tho sale will take 
place early in February, and many distinguished 
artists have promised to contribute. 


WE have received the prospectus of an im- 
portant work on modern German art which has 
just been published in Berlin. It is called 
Stammbuch der National-Galerie, and consists 
of etchings from the works of some of the 
principal German masters of the present cen- 
tury, together with portraits and sketches of 
their lives. Tho artists represented are Knaus, 
Preller, Wittig, Menzel, Kréner, Meyerheim, 
Diicker, Steffeck, Harrer, Bleibtreu, A. von 
Heyden, and Begas, and the etchings are 
executed by Hans Meyer, E. Forberg, Frau 
Begas-Parmentier, and sometimes by the painter 
of the picture reproduced. 


A RusstAn correspondent of Z’ Art gives some 
interesting particulars respecting the magni- 
ficent Church of Our Saviour at Moscow, the 
first stone of which was laid by the Emperor 
Nicholas in 1839, and which is now approaching 
completion. The most precious materials, such 
as jasper, porphyry, and malachite, have been 
employed in the construction of this splendid 
edifice, as well as the richest mosaics and cary- 
ings. No fewer than twelve bronze doors, or- 
namented with statues of saints, open from the 
four facades, each door being eleven métres in 
height, and weighing 13,000 kilogrammes, 
while around the walls of the entire church are 
sculptured a series of bas-reliefs, with fi 3 
more than two métres in height, which have 
been executed by the Russian artists Loganof- 
sky, Romazonou, and the Baron Klott. Indeed, 
all the artistic talent of Russia has contributed 
to the decoration of this church; and, while the 
exterior glows with mosaic, rich stones, and 


gilded cupolas, the interior, lit by fifty-six large 
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windows, vies with it in splendour by means of 
innumerable paintings, ; coverin the whole of 
the walls, executed by Markon, Vereschaguine, 
Siemiradsky, Munkdcsy, Neff, and other well- 
known artists. . 

THE University of Munich will award a prize 
of 3,000 marks to the author of the best history 
of wood-engraving in Germany. Contributions 
are to be sent in by January 1, 1883. 








THE STAGE. 


CHANGES of performance at the Vaudeville The- 
atre are not frequent, and when they occur they 
are generally worthy of note. On Thursday even- 
ing—too late to give us theopportunity of noticing 
either piece or performance in our present issue 
—the traditions of the theatre were broken, so 
to say, by the production of a comedy by Mr. 
Burnand instead of by Mr. Henry J. Byron. 
This bears the name of Ourselves—a title chosen, 
we should imagine, more with reference to the 
success of Our Boys than in remembrance of the 
semi-failure of The Girls—and the piece was to 
be supported on Thursday and subsequent nights 
by the actors already best known by their con- 
nexion with this theatre. Next week we may 
be able to discuss the production less inade- 
quately if it offers any of those features of in- 
terest in which the contemporary stage is 
generally wanting. 


To-nicut the Haymarket Theatre—the “little 
theatre in the Haymarket,” as it used to be 
called—reopens, now for the first time under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, the 
public curiosity as to the alterations and the 
furniture of the theatre having during the last 
few weeks been pushed very far, and haying, it 
is fair to add, been gratified—not to say stimu- 
lated—by frequent public report. With regard 
to the decorations, a certain portion of the public 
will to-night see for themselves ; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft’s taste is hardly likely to be 
found wanting. With regard to certain of the 
alterations, the case may be different. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft are innovators. They abolish 
the pit. The pit has always been the privileged 
resort of a class of habitual playgoers, not very 
wealthy, generally very intelligent, and who 
have from time immemorial been accustomed to 
get more than their money’s worth. For the 
° was always far pleasanter than the upper 

oxes, which cost more to go to; and it is to the 
upper boxes that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft pro- 
pose to send the former frequenters of the pit. 
Such a change may be exceedingly righteous, 
but it can hardly be popular. 
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DR. WELLS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of 


the TURKISH LANGUAGE. 8vo, lis, [In the Press, 








Bugxanp Quaatron, 15, Piccadilly, London, 





W. §. SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN 


I fe > ek Hig ae y Borda 
GRIMM (JACOB), TEUTONIC MYTHOL- 
OGY, Translated from the Fourth Edition by J. 8. STALLYBRAss, Jy 
3 vols. Vol. 1., demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

“The author’s main aim in this work is to demonstrate the substantia) 
dentity of the ancient ‘ious systems of all the Teutonic natio: 


it relig' sys ms. . , 
History, legend, tradition, tale, and song are all into his service, 
and to yield their quota sotlicaiindamenie 
“* So nearly com and so nearly exhaustive, that Grimm's successors 
oan hardly hope to discover anything new in the a he has cultivated, 
» 8 w 


. nothing but praise, and. t is 
conscientious and written in excellent English.” —EHxaminer, ™ 


HEWETSON (H.B.), The INFLUENCE of 


JOY upon the WORKMAN and his WORK. Illustrated by Autotype 
Facsimiles of Drawings by William Blake and others. be joer 











' EDUCATIONAL. 
PLAUTUS. The Captivi of Plautus. 


Edited, with Notes, by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., together with a 
Critical Apparatus (a Collation of the Vatican and British Museum 
M38.), and an Ap} , consisting of Notes and Emeudations to the 
whole of Plautus, discovered in the handwriting of Richard Bentley, 
in - copy now in the British Museum, with a facsimile. Demy 8yo, 
loth, 6s, 
SCHOOL EDITION, containing Text, Notes, and Critical Apparatus 
only. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“* It would be difficult to mention any English edition of the Plays from 
which so much may be learnt as to the language and syntax of Plautus as 
this. . . . The ‘Captivi’ has, besides, a peculiar advantage for school 
purposes in its moral propriety.”—Academy. 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.88, 
16mo, limp cloth, }s. 


“ The idea is well conceived and the plan is‘admirably executed. . . , 
We should like to see this Primer become a standard text-book ia all 
schools.”—Capital and Labour. 


PRANTL (Prof.), ELEMENTARY TEXT- 


BOOK of BOTANY, for Schools. 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, 
Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. Froebel Society’s 
SERIES of PAPERS. 12mo. 
No. 1.—SHIRREFF (Miss). CONNEXION between KINDERGARTEN 


and SCHOOL. 34d. 
USE of STORIES in the KINDER- 


No. 2.—BUCKLAND (Miss), 
GARTEN. 3d. 

No. 3—HOGGAN (Mrs., M.D.). THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION of 
GIRLS. 4d. 


THE CHILD and CHILD NATURE. By 


the BARONESS BULOW. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 
“ Abounds with good sense and noble thoughts.”— Metropolitan. 








(In a few weeks, 








Lonpon : 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S 


The Fifth Edition, much with 100 Plates, price 2is., ready 





October 20th, 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 
Just published, price 15s. each. ‘ 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in SCOTLAND. 
Vols. I. and II. 


By JOHN MACKINTOSH. 

“* His references show that he has diligently read whole piles of Reforma- 
tion literature, examined the Burgh records, Acts of Parliament, and State 
papers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and gone deeply into 
philosophical works on the growth of religious belief.”— Dundee A avertiser. 

“* Not only does he describe accurately the historic conditions of each age, 
but he shows us the development of these from all that went before.” — 

ily i ‘ 

‘*He has made the history of Scotland a specialstudy; . . . he has 
collected and classified a large mass of facts bearing more or less testimony 
to the prog of the nati any of them from sources little likely to 
come under the cognisance of the general reader.”— Scotsman. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Edinburgh: JOHN MENziEs & CO. 
Aberdeen: A, BROWN & Co, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 


TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


The-Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon ; the Stars 
and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Electricity ; Whirlwinds ; 
Glaciers ; the Telephone. By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Institu, 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuildersjin Scotland ; Author of “* Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c. 4 

** We can confidently recommend Mr. Millar’s volume to the attention 
both of teachers in search of an ay text-book, and to private 
students, as well as to the general reader. It unites the utmost lucidity 
with strict scientific accuracy, and deals with ascertained facts rather than 
with vague theories.”"— Greenock Daily Telegraph. 

“This work consists of chapters from several sciences—astronomy, elee- 
tricity, heat, light, &e. They cover a good deal of ground, and include 
subjects as wide apart as whirlwinds and sp analysis, g) and 
the telephone.”—Liverpool Albion. 


Published at 21, CasJe-street, Holborn. 











GECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
. WITHERS AND FOWLER'S . | 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post-free. 
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